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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IT’S ENOUGH TO BREAK A MAN’S HEART TO SEE THE TROOPS OF 
DOCKYARD WORKMEN MARCHING OUT AS SOON AS EVER A LIBERAL 
GOVERNMENT MARCHES IN. 


George Meredith. Beauchamp’s Career. 

Tue first Parliament of H.M. King George has come to an 
end. It lasted 10 years and sat under three monarchs. Its 
accomplishment was not small, for the tests it 
endured were harsh. The first of these was 
the Abdication of King Edward VIII 11 months after he had 
succeeded his father. The present King came to the throne 
at the end of 1936 at a time when the European scene was 
already very heavily clouded. Hitler had been in power 
nearly four years, his threats reverberated through Europe. 
Our own foolish pacifists had no thought but to disarm and 
go to Geneva. The Parliament which has passed was full of 
them and they were not all on the Socialist and Liberal 
benches. The Coronation gave us a brief sense of respite 
from danger. It showed the heart of England. A sound 
heart. But after 1937 the rush towards disaster was over- 
whelming and not realised by all until the twelfth hour. It 
came, accompanied by such blows to our strength as shook 
the British Empire externally, but never internally, and the 
House of Commons, elected in an era of Peace Ballots and 
Oxford resolutions, rose magnificently to its task. When he 
said goodbye to his brother members, Mr. Churchill might 
well feel that the House had shown itself a wonderful instru- 
ment for the support of the Government in the greatest war 
we have ever fought. Parliament itself was in the wars, for 
it was under fire for years and members suffered considerable 
peril. The lower chamber was destroyed ; they moved next 
door to the House of Lords. No sitting was interrupted 
whatever the intensity of the long bombardment. There were 
air-raid shelters for members ; they were never used. 

The coming Election on party lines seems strange to many, 
an interruption to important national work. Mr. Churchill 
did not want it. He prefers a Government of mixed parties, 
and no one who heard his broadcasts can doubt that this 
present upset bores him considerably. But the election suits 
the Socialists, they have been working hard at politics while 
the nation was at war. 


The Dissolution 


As we went to Press last month, news came that the Socialists 
had decided to leave Mr. Churchill’s Government and to 
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make a bid for power. A general election is 
therefore to be fought on July 5, this month. 
The withdrawal of the Socialists meant that 
Messrs. Attlee, Dalton, Bevin, Cripps and Morrison left the 
Cabinet and some twenty-five other Socialists left other 
offices. In re-forming his Government Mr. Churchill submitted 
a list of Ministers to the King in nearly every way superior 
to the outgoing list. Both the men and the organisation were 
better. Cabinet Ministers are as follows :— 


The New 
Government 


Prime Minister .. Mr. CHURCHILL 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Mr. EDEN 
Chancellor of the Exchequer _.... Sir JoHN ANDERSON 
Lord President of the Council .. Lorp WooLton 
Lord Privy Seal .. Lorp BEAVERBROOK 
President of the Board of Trade and 

Minister of Production . . oe Mr. OLIver LytrrELTON 
Minister of Labour and National 

Service .. és - aw Mr. R. A. BuTLEB 

Home Secretary . ‘ Sir DoNALD SOMERVELL 
Secretary of State for Dominion 

Affairs .. ‘ Lorp CRANBORNE 
Secretary of State for India and 

Secretary of State for Burma .. Mr. AMERY 
Secretary of State for the Colonies Mr. OLIVER STANLEY 
First Lord of the Admiralty ‘4 Mr. BRENDAN BRACKEN 
Secretary of State for War ve Sir JAMES GRIGG 
Secretary of State for Air .. -_ Mr. Harotp MACMILLAN 
Secretary of State for Scotland .. Lorp ROosEBERY 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries Mr. R. S. Hupson 


There are thus sixteen members of the Cabinet. 
Other Ministers of Cabinet rank are :— 


Lord Chancellor .. ae ia Lorp SIMON 
Minister of Education me sss Mr. R. K. Law 
Minister of Health oe sa Mr. H. U. WILLINK 
Minister of Supply vie - Sir ANDREW DUNCAN 
Minister of Aircraft Production .. Mr. ErnEst BROWN 
Minister of Works we <<. Mr. DuNncAN SANDYS 
Minister of Food .. “a ee Cot. J. J. LLEWELLIN 
Minister of War Transport i Lorp LEATHERS — 
Minister of Fuel and Power .. Mayor Gwitym Lioyp-GEOoRGE 
Minister of Town and Country 

Planning - .- Mr. W. S. Morrison, K.C. 
Minister of hieiueal Insurance .. Mr. Leste Hore-BELIsSHA 
Minister of Civil Aviation as Lorp SwINTON 
Minister of Information .. a Mr. G. W. Lioyp 
Postmaster-General os .. Capt. H. F. C. CrooksHank 
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Minister Resident in the Middle East Str Epwarp GRIGG 
Minister Resident in West Africa .. CapraIn H. H. BALFour 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster Sm ARTHUR SALTER 
Paymaster-General “si ws LorD CHERWELL 
Minister of Pensions es for Str WALTER WOMERSLEY 
Attorney-General .. as .. Str Davip P. MAxweEL FYFE, 
KA. 
Lord Advocate .. - ox Mr. J. S. C. Retp, K.C. 
Solicitor-General .. a .. StR WALTER Monckton, K.C. 
Solicitor-General for Scotland .. Str Davip K. Murray, K.C. 


The decision of Mr. Churchill to keep his Cabinet down to 
sixteen is a wise one, as is the decision to do away with the 
“War Cabinet,” which was never anything but a shadow. 
It will be seen by the above list that the Socialist Cabinet 
Ministers have been replaced as follows: Mr. Bevin by Mr. 
R. A. Butler, Mr. Morrison by Sir Donald Somervell, Mr. 
Dalton by Mr. Lyttelton, Sir Stafford Cripps by Mr. 
Ernest Brown. The Deputy Premiership, is allowed to 
lapse, and Sir Archibald Sinclair’s post is taken by Mr. 
Harold Macmillan. A very good appointment is that of Sir 
Walter Monckton to the Solicitor-Generalship. Another is 
the inclusion of Sir Arthur Salter among high-ranking ministers. 
There have been some useful promotions to Under-Secretary- 


ships. Lord Lovat is one of them, Mr. Quintin Hogg is 
another. 


Mr. CHURCHILL cannot be accused of having sought an 
election. He would obviously have preferred to keep his 
' present Government together until the Japanese 
— war was won. It would appear that some, at 
any rate, of his Socialist and Liberal colleagues 

agreed with him that this would be best. But the wirepullers 
who manipulate the rank and file of the Socialist party decided 
otherwise. They are very largely guided in their political 
views by a group inspired by foreign elements and described 
in “‘ Foreigners’ Britain.”” They are eager to try out the 
plans which have been a great failure elsewhere and—for there 
is little difference between Communism and Fascism—have 
destroyed Germany and Italy. Mr. Churchill did well there- 
fore in his first broadcast to dwell upon the dangers of Com- 
munism. His choice of a subject of attack produced such an 
instant fury on the part of both Socialists and Liberals—why 
do Liberals anchor themselves to Socialism ?—that it showed 
he had hit the right nail on the head. His thesis was that a 
vote for Socialism was a vote against the democratic way of 
life. The next morning he was ridiculed by Socialist and 
Liberal newspapers. He was asked—by the Daily Herald— 
to remember what tributes he had paid to his Socialist com- 
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rades during the war. Mr. Morrison called the broadcast 
“crazy.” The Manchester Guardian severely rebuked his 
attitude and contrasted his speech with that of the statesman- 
like and moderate Mr. Attlee. It is true that Mr. Attlee spoke 
on June 5 with extreme reserve about the present Socialist 
policy, but he has been more candid on other occasions. 
Mr. Churchill referred in his broadcast to a pamphlet. It is 
called ‘“‘ Problems of a Socialist Government,” and in it Mr. 
Attlee describes what would happen if the Socialists were 
returned. In this publication the Socialist leader speaks 
of the action necessary to put his policy in the saddle. 


“The important thing is not to do things with the most 
scrupulous regard to the theories of democracy or of constitutional 
propriety but to get on with the job.” 


That is the Hitler, Lenin and Mussolini policy. Mr. Attlee 
goes on to say that the district commissioner would take over 
in each locality. “‘ He ts not impartial. He is Socialist... . 
We have to take the strong points of the Russian system and 
apply them to this country.” [Our italics.] 

And Mr. Attlee’s party—the only party which would be 
allowed to function—would see to it that liberty of speech, 
action and thought disappeared. 


In the pamphlet to which Mr. Churchill referred in his broad- 
cast, Sir Stafford Cripps wrote, as well as Mr. Attlee, and Sir 
a Stafford Cripps was the more outspoken of the 
The Abolition of +. He warned his readers that Socialism 
the Courts ; “at 
would bring civil war :— 


“* However carefully laid the plans of the Socialists may be, it 
will be impossible to guarantee the peacefulness of the change.” 


He went on to say that if the socialising process was resisted, 
force would be used. The first act of a Socialist Government 
would be to pass an Emergency Powers Bill :— 


“ This Bill will be wide enough in its terms to allow all that will 
be immediately necessary to be done by Ministerial Orders. These 
orders must be incapable of challenge in the courts or in any way 
except in the House of Commons. 


This means that the law courts could afford no relief—they 
would be virtually suppressed. Mr. Attlee added his agree- 
ment to this plan, associating himself with Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
conclusions. So now we know where we are. Conservatives 
must make the constituencies understand their peril. At the 
moment the Socialist leaders and their Liberal jackals are soft 
pedalling. All their violence is put away—for future use. 
But the plans for seizing power are there. 


» so, k 
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It is very necessary that voters should realise the character 
of the men they are asked to vote for, and in these notes— 
and in articles too—we call attention to the 
attitude of Socialist leaders to defence during 
the years when the war might have been 
prevented had we re-armed. The blackest of the many black 
records is that of Mr. A. V. Alexander, who cut down naval 
expenditure, and boasted that he had done it, in 1930, when 
he was First Lord of the Admiralty in the Socialist Government 
of which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was Prime Minister. His 
reaction to national security in 1930 was subsequently described 
in an article by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Herbert Richmond. 
It was written at a time when Mr. Alexander, once more 
First Lord of the Admiralty, was posing as a “ strong navy ”’ 
man. Recalling his old anti-naval policy, Sir Herbert Rich- 
mond said of his first term of office :— 


“He knew better than the Admiralty staff, who, with the 
experience of the war fresh in their minds, estimated our require- 
ments of ocean-going cruisers at 80, and were only induced by 
strong pressure from the Government to reduce the figure to 70 ; 
which they said was the irreducible minimum. Mr. Alexander 
decided that 50 was enough. 

* Not less ignorantly conceived was the policy of 1930 concern- 
ing destroyer strength. Mr. Alexander laboured under the delusion 
that destroyer strength is governed by the submarine strength of 
other Powers. We should have to go a long way to find a more 
fatuous and strategically absurd statement on this matter than that 
issued on February 4, 1930 (Cmd. 3485); ‘ The size and tonnage of 
the destroyer class must largely depend on the size and tonnage of 
the submarine class . . . (The Government’s) programme will 
ultimately consume 200,000 tons, but this can be reduced if the 
submarine programmes of the other Powers are similarly reduced.’ 
It was reduced—to 150,000 tons. 


Look at their 
Records 


' so, by a stroke of the pen, we were: 


“committed to a tonnage of 150,000 which would give us between 
100 and 150 destroyers of the smaller size in face of the fact that we 
had only been saved from disaster in 1917-18 when we had over 
400 of our own as well as the flotillas of our Allies, France, Italy, 
the United States, and a-typically diminutive contribution from 
Japan.” 


In a fatuous statement issued at this time, Mr. Alexander 
said that his “ job ’’ was not to prepare for but to “ prevent 
Lest We Forzet war.” But if that really were his aim, he 

se" should have rather strengthened than weakened 


the Navy. Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond said most truly of 
Mr. Alexander :— 
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“By weakening the Navy he encouraged the international | 


gangsters and bandits. They could see the strong arm of the Law 
weakened. A strong Navy has more than once been a deterrent 
to those who contemplate some act of scoundrelism. A weak 


ee erry > 


— 


Navy, never. And the result? War came. Japanese war upon | 


China, Italian war upon Abyssinia, a calculated series of breaches of 
conventions, breaches of treaties, and aggressions by Hitler. And 
when at long last this country was drawn into the war, as she was 


— 


~ 


bound to be if she was to avoid becoming the last mouthful of that | 
evil man and his hordes, the Navy was lacking in those ships of | 


the cruiser and destroyer classes which Mr. Alexander had cut down. 
To-day [1942] we see him perambulating the country making 
speeches pointing out how hard pressed the Navy is and praising 
the gallantry of the seamen who are perpetually fighting against 
odds. Those odds are the legacy of Mr. Alexander’s policy. They 
are greater than any we have ever sent our seamen to face in the 
past.” 


a 


Under the cover of great admirals, noble sailors and a | 
strong war leader, Mr. Alexander has covered up his tracks | 
and now poses as a strong navy man. Do not let us be | 
deceived. A man who has done what he did in 1930 is not a | 


man to trust. Let us remember his record. 


SOCIALISTS are always abusing those they hope to dispossess 


either of their freedom, their possessions or merely their | 


Sociali offices. Whether at a street corner meeting 
—- or in the House of Commons their stock-in- 


trade is violent language. It is important, | 
therefore, that we should look closely at the men they them- | 


selves have chosen as leaders, men who will be summoned 
to take over the Government of the country in the unlikely 
event of Socialism winning the election. What, we should 
ask, were the pundits of the Socialist party doing, what 


policies were they advocating before the war? They talk a 
great deal now about the lack of preparedness of Mr. Chamber- — 
lain’s Government to resist the German attack on civilisation. 
How often did the Attlees, Morrisons, Alexanders and Bevins [| 


warn the country of the dangers it was running ? The answer 
is that they not only said nothing at all about the insufficiency 
of our naval, military and air forces at a time when they 
were calling for resistance to Germany, but they hampered 
every effort made by Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues to 
repair the weak places in our defences. They even resisted 
the idea of national registration, which alone enabled the 
Government to know what the strength of the country was. 
When this measure was proposed in 1939 a Socialist Member 
said that “only die-hards’”’ supported the Bill. And when 
on April 27 compulsory military training was introduced, 
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the whole of the Socialist party—and many Liberals too— 
voted against it. Their names are printed in the division list. 
They include Mr. Attlee, the present leader of the Socialist 
party, Mr. Greenwood, Sir Stafford Cripps, Messrs. Dalton, 
A. V. Alexander, Noel Baker, Pethick Lawrence, Lees 
Smith and many others. Mr. Lees Smith contributed to the 
debate the scornful remark that the Government had “ got 
jitters” ; this was on May 4, less than four months before 
the Germans made their attack on civilisation. To read in 
Hansard the speeches made during May 1939 isa political 
education. The men who led the opposition to conscripting 
310,000 young men of twenty—that was the proposal—are 
the same men who subsequently supported the conscription 
of men up to sixty and women up to fifty, when once they 
themselves were in office. And it is not that the country was 
not—in May and June 1939—aware of the German danger. 
Civil defence, food organisation were continually being 
discussed in the House of Commons and measures were 
constantly passed to enable the civil population to endure 
the shock of war. No, the Socialist leaders who in May, 1939, 
and during the whole of the debate on this measure of com- 
pulsory military training voted against it, should be brought 
to book. 


IT was on April 26 that the Prime Minister first announced 
to the House of Commons that the Government would bring 
April 1939 =* acenaetd of conscription. In doing so he 


“There is an obvious weakness in a voluntary system which 
allows one man to devote himself to pleasure or to gain while his 
neighbour devotes his leisure and his holidays to training himself 
to be ready in war to risk his life and the future of his family for his 
country.” 


The Prime Minister, therefore, asked for power to call up for 
military training all men of twenty for six months’ training. 
This measure would, it was anticipated, produce 310,000 
recruits. This step, Mr. Chamberlain said in a brief statement, 
had arisen ‘‘in the marshalling of our defences.’’ Mr. Attlee 
sprang to his feet—this measure would “ gravely imperil 
the national effort and ... would meet with strenuous 
opposition.” Sir Archibald Sinclair, now leader of the 
Liberal party, was nearly as indignant. Mr. Maxton asked 
why all this hurry. On this day there was no discussion. 
The measure was introduced by the Prime Minister the next 
day, April 27. He had hoped to have met all needs by the 
voluntary system of recruiting, but he had found that this 
would not do. ‘ The fact is that to-day we no longer believe 
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that the needs of the country can be met by the voluntary 
system.’’ Who, in the light of the last six years’ experience, 
will question this statement ? Mr. Chamberlain appealed 
“to the party opposite.’”’ He begged the members of the 
Socialist party ‘‘ not to be hasty in taking an irrevocable 
decision. . . . I would ask them to consult their friends in 
the country to make sure before they take a final decision to 
persist in an opposition . and he ended by saying 
these words which have been proved to be absolutely true :— 


“For my part, I do not believe that this country has ever been 
more united in its approval of the stand which the Government is 
making against the forces of aggression. I do not believe there is 
any step, whatever the sacrifices might be, that the country is not 
prepared to take if it felt it necessary to secure the success of that 


policy.” —Official Report. 


Mr. Attlee did not agree. He judged the country by the 
Socialist party wire pullers. While urging opposition to 
aggression he opposed the measures necessary 


vate to make that opposition effective. He said 
that he did not find the reflection of his ‘“‘ moral 
ideals ’’ in the Prime Minister, besides this, he said, we were | 


fully manned. The Navy was 21,000 over establishment, the 
R.A.F. up to establishment. What did we need conscription 
for? The Socialist leader was strongly supported by Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, present leader of the Liberals, as well as 
by Mr. Greenwood and all the cortége of cranks and pacifists 
spewed up by the unrest and uncertainty of the twenty years’ 
uneasy armistice, who were also against Mr. Chamberlain. 
But the Prime Minister had the support of Mr. Churchill, 
and on May 8 the strong voice of Mr. Lloyd George was 
again heard in the House of Commons in favour of compulsion. 


“* We have repeatedly urged upon the Government to stand up 


to the marauding States that were tearing up and devouring indepen- / 
dent and free communities which were friends of ours: and, when | 


they ask for powers and means which, in my judgment, are essential 
for that purpose, I feel in duty bound to support them.” 


Mr. Lloyd George did not believe that there would be much 
opposition in the country. He was right and he was also right 
in his criticism of the then Government. He attacked them, 
not for pressing on with re-arming, but for dawdling over it, 
and he asked a great many pertinent questions on strategic 
matters, ending with an appeal to Mr. Chamberlain to realise 
the “‘ deep anxiety in the country”’ which such questions 
represent. All this ancient history has a moral. We have 
quoted from the speeches of prominent Socialists and Liberals. 
We have not referred to the men who have always been right, 


Of 
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the Conservative group which has always asked for stronger 
armaments, a better foreign policy. Their reward lay in 
seeing their views—at last—adopted. 


A VERY useful little work about Socialists, their sayings and 
their war service has been published. It is by Mr. Quintin 

Hogg, Conservative Member for Oxford City, 
adhe recently made Under-Secretary for Air. The 

book is published by Faber & Faber and 
its title is The Left 1s Never Right. The book describes the 
activities of Socialists in this country and it also shows 
what they did not do during the war. Among other useful 
pieces of information we are given a complete list of Members 
of Parliament who have served in this war. This is the 
summary :— 


Conservative a oo 296 
Socialists .. $e o 
Liberals aa ca va 3 
Liberal Nationals .. on 5 
Common Wealth .. ia 3 
National Labour .. 1 I 
Independents s in 3 


Of these members who served, ten Conservatives were killed 
in action and one Liberal. Beside these, four Conservatives 
were killed while serving. 

War distinctions in the field have been earned by :— 


Conservatives - «. 3 
Socialists .. ee ie 5 
Liberal Nationals oh 5 
Liberals “a oa is 3 
Independents I 


The Parliament in which all these men sat is dissolved. 
They are no longer M.P.’s, but their record in the war remains 
and their constituents should realise it. This is all the more 
necessary since, to placate the Socialists, who dread any appeal 
to patriotism, uniforms are not to be worn by parliamentary 
candidates. 


WHILE we are talking about the Socialist leaders let us not 
forget one of the most advertised Socialists who now asks us 
. eto count him as a liberal. He is now the 
a co-leader of the Liberal Party with Sir Archi- 
bald Sinclair. Let us look at this gentleman’s 
record ; it will not inspire confidence. Sir Ernest Benn 
exposed Sir William Beveridge’s capacity for leadership in 
the last number of the Quarterly Review. This is how he 
speaks of him :— 
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“Sir William Beveridge is a distinguished statistician ; he is a 
considerable astrologer, an expert in sun-spots! .. . Sir William 
Beveridge is, above all, a great advertiser. His war record is known 
to the public ; he undertook the rationing of fuel. It was he who 
was responsible for setting the nation to work with forms and 
targets, struggling to divide the square root of a therm by the age 
of the householder and who, in a sentence, reduced fuel rationing 
to a farce. He was then relieved of that office. As director of 
Labour Supply, he had the same experience, even Mr. Bevin could 
not stand his statistical sophistications. The proper use of our 
labour force and the direction of man-power into the Services and 
to war production was put into jeopardy by the complications 
introduced with embarrassing rapidity by this great theorist. The 
services of Sir William Beveridge were terminated by Mr. Ernest 
Bevin and, as was natural, Sir William did not like to be so treated. 
His life-long friend and fellow-socialist, Mr. Arthur Greenwood 
took pity on him and gave him something in the nature of a roving 
commission in the Social Service field. . . . It is, in fact, a fair 
deduction that if Sir William Beveridge had succeeded in his other 
posts we should never have heard of a Beveridge Report.” 


It is not the first time that a great failure has palmed himself 
off on the public as a great success. But the Press should be 
more active than at present in showing such men for what 
they are. 


THE Russians are not making it easy for their worshippers. 
But people who admire them for what they really are and 
who know their history do not expect them to 
diverge from their traditions in Foreign Policy, 
where they have always been secret, sudden and 
very grasping. Anyone who reads Lord Castlereagh’s life will 
find him saying to the Emperor Alexander the things that 
Mr. Eden must constantly be saying to Marshal Stalin. The 
Economist recently quoted a note made by Lord Castlereagh 
of a talk he had had with the Emperor in 1815 and in the 
course of which the Emperor said he could do what he liked 
with the Poles as he was in possession :— 


Zones in 
Germany 


“I observed,” said Lord Castlereagh, “‘ that it was very true, 
His Imperial Majesty was in possession, and he must know that no 
one was less disposed than myself hostily to dispute that possession ; 
but I was sure that His Imperial Majesty would not be satisfied to 
rest his pretensions on a title of conquest in opposition to the general 
sentiments of Europe.” 


However, the Emperor did not think much of the general 
sentiments of Europe and we know what happened to the 
Poles. Has Marshal Stalin a different outlook to the Emperor 


€ 
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Alexander ? It would not appear so, and the latest Russian 
move, the taking over of nearly half Germany, would look 
as though Russian policy had persisted in spite of the change 
of régime. Russia claims to occupy the lion’s share of our 
former enemy. No one will dispute that claim by force. 
There Marshal Stalin has established his rule—which he 
claims to be quite different to that of the Anglo-American- 
French zones. No one can yet judge if thisisso. All we know 
is that out of a total German area—the area of 1937—of 
471,000 square miles, the Russians have taken over 221,000. 
That is 47 per cent. The population is not in proportion. 
At all times lower in Eastern than in Western Germany, the 
rush away from the oncoming Red army has still further re- 
duced it. The Russian zone on the old statistics includes only 
38 per cent. of the German people. Now there are far fewer. 


ALL the same the following important towns are in Russian 
occupied Germany: Berlin, Dresden, Chemnitz, Leipzig, 
Konigsberg, Magdeburg, Stettin and Halle. 
These towns had, all of them, more than 200,000 
people before the war. Their industrial plant 
has been far less damaged by bombing than that of the Ruhr. 
This Eastern zone is a food-producing area, whereas the 
crowded industrial regions of the West are food-importing areas. 
Some of our Liberal contemporaries used to be shocked at 
the idea of post-war Germany being expected to make good 
between the Rhine and the Oder. The shock to their system 
of seeing the Russians settled en maitre at Berlin, Magdeburg, 
Weimar, Chemnitz, must be considerable. The Russian zone 
stretches far west of the Oder, it even passes the Elbe 
for a long way. To meet Russian claims, the Americans 
have had to give up Thuringia, not that they mind at all. 
They look forward to leaving Europe. Their interests are in 
the Pacific, where they hope for very considerable trade 
and other advantages from the hard war they are fighting. 
The spectacle of the dissensions in Europe, the rough Russian 
challenge to Western Europe, makes Americans feel that 
they do not want to be mixed up any longer than can be 
helped in European affairs. The Americans who do not 
agree with this attitude are those controlling the Iron and 


Currents and 
Cross Currents 


_ Steel Corporations of the U.S.A. They want to know what 


is to become of the German iron and steel groups. They 
have always kept touch with both German and French 
Ironmasters. There has been a far from easy to explain 
alliance between these three groups of heavy industries. Just 
now a scheme is being urged upon the British and American 
Governments by which the German industrialists of the Ruhr 
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would rebuild all the broken bridges of Germany in a given 
very short space of time. It sounds very innocent. It would 
completely rehabilitate German heavy war industry, for it is 
only a step from a bridge to a cannon. 


THE account of the meeting of the Allied Commanders 
recently in Berlin does not give much hope of future unity 
. of action in Germany among the Allies. Russia, 
ll while advancing into Europe becomes less, 
rather than more, European in her outlook. 
No powers are apparently ever given to Russian representatives 
to discuss plans with their British, American and French 
opposite numbers, whether in San Francisco or Berlin. When 
Marshal Zhukov met General Eisenhower, Marshal Mont- 
gomery and General de Lattre de Tassigny in Berlin, he told 
them that according to his instructions he could discuss 
nothing until British and American troops had evacuated the 
Russian zone of occupation. “ This view,” says the Manchester 
Guardian's diplomatic correspondent, “‘ carried the day, not 
apparently because Marshal Zhukov was supported in it by 
his Allied colleagues, but because he left the room.” In the 
same paper Reuter reports differences of procedure in the 
English and the American zones. In the English zone there 
is great caution in trusting German officials, but in the 
American zone a “ Minister President ” of Bavaria has been 
appointed, apparently in order to restore the Roman Catholic 
Government of 1933—while in the East the Lublin Committee 
is incorporating whole fids of Germany into Poland, that is, 
in to the Poland which is dominated by Russia and which has 
little relation to 1939 Poland. The Lublin Committee is 
urging the Poles under its command to move into Silesia. 
““ The new Poland,” it announces, ‘‘ has enough land for you 
to own. Town dwellers will find workshops and shops... . 
Westward, citizens! We will gather the harvest into our own 
barns . . . there is work and land for millions. . . .”’. Well, 
the Germans certainly asked for this treatment and they 
have got it. It is perhaps as well that one of the Allies 
(Russia) should be quite clear as to what she wants out of 
Germany and should stand no nonsense. But the Western 
Allies cannot afford, by reason of their history and make-up, 
to play the ruthless tyrant. The picture of a boy of sixteen 
marching to his execution, and tied to a post facing a firing 
party, shocked every English person who saw it. We hope 
that boys under eighteen will not again be condemned to 
death. 


WE donot know how many people there remain in this country 
who believe that anything effective has come out of the 


se 
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international gathering at San Francisco ? 
But The Times, hitherto a firm believer in this 
sort of thing, expressed, through the medium 
of its correspondent in San Francisco, a feeling little short of 
despair on June 5 :— 


Disillusionment 
at Last ? 


“There is an element of irony in the fact that a vital problem 
facing this Conference cannot be settled at San Francisco, but must 
be transferred to London, Washington and Moscow. Indeed, the 
past ten days have shown that the seat of the Conference might better 
have been Moscow, because the other delegations of the ‘ Big Five’ 
are here with plenipotentiary powers that the Soviet delegation does 
not possess.” 


And The Times’ Diplomatic Correspondent adds, as a rider to 
this frustrated note, that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Truman 
may move to end the San Francisco deadlock by a personal 
approach to Marshal Stalin. This they apparently did, with 
the result that outward smoothness was achieved. Could 
anything more clearly demonstrate the futility of this whole 
affair? Here you have all the drums banging and trumpets 
blowing to proclaim the triumphant prospects of a permanent 
peace and the first thing that happens is that even the Allies 
cannot agree as to what they want. All those who wish to 
clearly see ahead must be grateful to Marshal Stalin for his 
abrupt refusal to play the humbug games which were once the 
favourite sport at Geneva. Mr. Churchill, General de Gaulle 
and President Truman had much better get their delegations 
home and call San Francisco off, telling their countrymen the 
truth about it. There was some talk on June 9 of a com- 
promise which would save everyone’s face. No doubt some- 
thing of this kind will be trumped up as in old days our news- 
papers used to announce the “ Triumph of Mr. MacDonald.”’ 
This is an old trick to cover a failure. It will not bring the 
millennium any nearer ! 


% ONE disastrous effect of the San Francisco Conference is Mr. 


Eden’s illness. Really, it is time we understood that the 
place for the Foreign Secretary is the Foreign 
Office and that for him to go clattering about 
all over the world is most detrimental to us and to our friends. 
Mr. Eden is not only Foreign Secretary, he is also the Leader 
of the House of Commons, and thus holds two full-time jobs. 
How can anybody think that the House of Commons is 
adequately led by a man who spends months abroad ? 
It is true that Mr. Churchill is always ready to step 
into any gap and stop it up with his substantial person, 
but this makeshift work of his, however brilliantly performed, 
cannot take the place of steady attention to the task in hand, 


Foreign Affairs 
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whether at Westminster or in the Foreign Office. We are, at 
the moment, paying very dearly, and France is paying too, 
for the San Francisco outing, for to Mr. Eden’s long absence 
may be directly attributed the acuteness of the Anglo-French 
Syrian crisis, which recently and publicly came to a head. 
The handling of this affair (the blame for which must be laid 
at the door of the Syrians themselves) has been deplorable 
and has been exacerbated by the London Press which, from 
The Times onwards, has lectured, reproached and misrepre- 
sented the French in a way which says very little for their 
knowledge of Syria, of France and of our Foreign policy. 
But here, perhaps, we should stop to ask whether Britain has 
a Foreign policy—other than waiting about—and if we have 
one, what it is? What is quite certain is that the Foreign 
Secretary cannot attend to it when he is in San Francisco. 
Mr. Eden went there on April 24. He was there nearly six 
weeks with the permanent head of the Foreign Office, Sir 
Alexander Cadogan. Now they are both at home. But Mr. 
Eden is ordered to rest, just at a time of great international 
tension. Surely, if the policy of running about all over the 
world is persisted in, we should have an extra minister, one 
without a department, in order to make the display required. 
He might, to conform to modern nomenclature, be called the 
“ Minister for Perambulation.”’ 


Our Press is, most of it, only concerned with cannonades. 

Fire a round of ammunition off and it is there, counting the 

; bullets and the victims. But, with the honour- 

— - able exception of the Manchester Guardian, it 

makes little effort to understand the foreigner. 

So this has proved during the long Franco-Syrian crisis, which 
has developed into an Anglo-French rift. 

French connection with Syria is long-standing. For very 
many years, ever since Turkish rule was shaken, the French 
led the Syrians towards a higher standard of life and enriched 
the country with trade. Their reward is that the Syrians, not 
content with mere ingratitude, want to get rid of them and 
of their protection. We have seen this situation again and 
again in the course of our Empire history, and we have 
suffered from the same calumnies as beset the French. 
The worst of such a situation as that now existing in the 
Levant is that there is no way out save through disaster. 
When weak and excitable peoples are given their heads they 
ruin themselves, destroy such civilisation as they have 
achieved, and fall into chaos until some strong power takes 
them in hand again. Modern ideology demands that this 
process should be gone through in the name of “ self-deter- 
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mination.’’ The Syrians, who the gods have evidently driven 
mad, demand of the French not only complete political 
independence, but that the French garrison should also be 
removed. The French have promised the political indepen- 
dence provided that Syria—with the Lebanon—makes an 
alliance with them which safeguards the very considerable 
French trade and cultural interests in these countries. There 
the matter stood when last May, the conspirators, who have 
been behind the Independence Movement all the time, 
thought they could get a move on by the well-tried methods 
of assassination and terrorism. The arrival of one weak and 
half-trained French battalion in Syria gave the signal for an 
uprising in which many Frenchmen were murdered and 
much property was damaged. The French Military Com- 
mand started to suppress the rising by force of arms, shelling 
Damascus. There is no doubt that they could have put down 
the disorder, though it was serious. But Mr. Churchill, 
alarmed by the news and imperfectly aware of the story, 
issued some very drastic orders to the French, commanding 
them to withdraw from Syria—or—? These orders were 
unfortunately read aloud in the House of Commons before 
they reached General de Gaulle, to whom they were addressed. 
The French Army in Syria, greatly outnumbered by the 
British Army, had to yield, and.in great bitterness of spirit 
were marched out of their garrison towns and out of a country 
they have ruled, under British escort. 


THE situation thus created is a very serious one, and it is not 
only in Syria that it is serious. The French deeply feel the 
humiliation thus put upon them, and the 
bitterness of their thoughts makes them in- 
clined to listen to mischief makers. So that 
uninstructed French people actually believe that we are trying 
to ‘‘ take’ Syria. They do not realise our modern form, nor 
that far from absorbing new territory our Ministers are only 
anxious to give British possessions away. French anger and 
humiliation found a mouthpiece in a French general who said 
categorically—and in public—that British agents had been 
trying to undermine French influence in Syria. The most 
serious thing about this story, as Sir Edward Grigg said of it, 
is that the general himself evidently believed what he said— 
and so do a great many other French people. And not only 
Petainists, although Petainists form the core of the anti- 
British party in France. As for General de Gaulle, who had 
to take this harsh British buffet, he behaved with moderation, 
seeing what his feelings must have been. He said that he was 
forced to yield, that presently people would find out that 
humiliating France did not pay and that he would not come 
to London to consult with the British and American autho- 
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rities. He evidently regarded this request as another “‘ order.”’ 
M. Herriot, the old radical, ex-premier of France and ex- 
president of the Chamber, tried to pour oil on the troubled 
waters by reminding his countrymen of what they owe to 
England. The French know this well enough, they want— 
all except the ex-Petainists and collaborators—to be friends. 
But they do not and will not take orders even from us. Mr. 
Churchill is believed by them—and most truly—to be the 
friend of France. What they do not realise is that he under- 
stands neither them nor their language. A bull-dog English- 
man, he does not appreciate the need for tact in difficult 
circumstances. 


THE trial of war criminals presents very great difficulties. 
There is no such thing as an international Criminal Court, 
, and the German people cannot be trusted to 
os recognise crime. But in the liberated countries 
the matter is different. France, Norway, 
Belgium, Holland can be left to deal with their own betrayers 
according to law. The most famous of these is Marshal 
Pétain. He surrendered himself for trial in the beginning 
of May, and is now in Montrouge prison, near Paris, where 
he is being examined and is preparing his defence. An appeal 
he made to the American Admiral Leahy to come and give 
evidence for him has been rejected. It is true that, acting 
on Admiral Leahy’s advice, the U.S.A. supported the 
Vichy administration, but that was only because they were 
assured by their envoy that it was solidly established and 
had the support of the French people. They misjudged the 
case, as did some people in England. Now that Marshal 
Pétain is seen to have only had the support of the Germans, 
of the Comité des Forges and of quislings, there can be no 
question of U.S. support for him. The Court that will try 
him is the High Court of Justice, established in France by 
decree last November in order to try members of the Vichy 
government, including its head. It can take decisions from 
which there is no appeal. Only a reprieve granted by the 
Chief of the Government can intervene, and his intervention 
though it may stay the sentence will not annul the judgment. 
The following statement by the French Ministry of Informa- 
tion describes the powers of this court :— 

“ The powers of the High Court of Justice permit it to determine 
the nature of the infraction and to fix the penalty. It has the faculty 
of passing over legal definitions and of according to acts of which 
it has established the materiality such criminal character as it deems 
expedient. This does not mean to say that the High Court of 
Justice can invent a crime unknown to the Legislature, for in that 
case its sovereignty would degenerate into the arbitrary, but it can 
comprise among the infractions established by the law, acts which 
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have not been foreseen by the latter. . . . The High Court of Justice 
can determine, at will, the crime which it intends to suppress and the 
sanction which it intends to apply, over the head of the rules of law 
defining crimes and penalties. . . . Political Courts, instituted in 
France since the beginning of the nineteenth century, have always 
retained an entire liberty of indictment. They have had occasion to 
recall this in precise terms in certain of their decisions ; the judgment 
rendered on November 21st, 1830 by the Chamber of Peers during 
the trial of the ministers of Charles X, and the judgment pronounced 
on August 6th, 1918 by the Senate, constituted as a High Court of 
Justice in order to try an ex-Minister of the Interior accused of 
treason, deal especially fully with this point. For its own part, the 
High Court of Justice has just given a remarkable demonstration 
of its sovereign powers during the trial of Admiral Esteva. It 
recognised that the latter was guilty of treason—a Common Law 
crime, sanctionable under Article 75 of the Penal Code by the death 
penalty, or, in the case of extenuating circumstances, by hard labour, 
and it condemned him to the political penalty of detention. 


The return home of the Czech leaders, who had been in 
exile for six years occurred on May 15. On that day President 
Benes spoke to his people in the old Town 

ee of Square; that famous square of martyrdom, 
steanes the most famous of all Czech martyrs being 
John Hus. It was in this historic place that President 
Benes spoke. Near him were the ruins of the famous Town 
Hall, burnt by the Germans. Ordinarily the most reserved 
and self-contained of men, he was deeply moved. As who 
could have failed to be. We have returned, he said, to hand 
back to the Czechoslovaks our mandates and to give an 
account of what we have done. ‘“ In the struggle at Munich,” 
said Dr. Benes, ‘‘ I was defeated . . . together with all of 
you and our entire State. We have all gone through hell... .”’ 


**T did not believe in the possibility of a lasting victory for this 
miserable, warped and morbid Fascist pestilence. In particular 
I never believed that such a victory, even if only temporary, could 
be confined merely to Czechoslovakia. Since September 1938, I 
realised that this disaster was only the beginning of a long, extremely 
painful and stormy process, which would become one single complex 
and would perhaps befall other countries in an even worse degree 
than us, a process which would certainly engulf almost the whole 
of Europe... . ' 

*“* Therefore, when I left for abroad in October 1938, I was 
already making purposeful and systematic preparations for a second 
fight for liberation. Thus we in exile and all you people at home 
worked together for this aim. To-day we can all state with satisfac- 
tion that our leadership of the Czechoslovak revolt never wavered. 
From the first moment of the struggle it was realised that this was a 
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European and world conflict. Having reckoned since October and 
November 1939 with the possibility of the fall of France, I personally 
never lost faith in Britain’s resistance, counted for certain on the help 
of the U.S.A., and was absolutely convinced that, happen what may, 
the Soviet Union would enter the war and fight against Nazism.” 


At the end of his speech, which was rapturously received 
by the vast crowd, he spoke of the difficulties of the devasta- 
tion, of the need for the restoration of national life. ‘‘ We 
must,” he said, “‘ cleanse our country from everything German, 
culturally, economically and politically.’’ And so say all of us. 


An effort is being made in this country to whitewash the 
Lutheran Church as “ anti-Nazi,” the fact being that Lutheran 
Pastors have praised and glorified war in both 

— wars. Pastor Niemoller is one of the German 
heroes of English pacifists and pro-Germans. 

He is a Lutheran and a close follower of Professor Deissman 
who signed the Lutheran appeal to blood and hatred in 1914. 
At that time our Oxford theologians answered this in admirably 
temperate language. Professor Deissman, however, came 
back to the old Lutheran battle cry “‘ We preach a German 
God,” and further said he was “ proud to preach the religion 
of might and what our enemies call barbarism.’’ After the 
war Professor Deissman was invited to Canterbury by Dean 
Bell, now the Bishop of Chichester, the two liked each other 
well enough to publish a book together, Mysterium Christi. 
Shortly after this, Hitler came to power with the whole- 
hearted support of Deissman and Co. Luckily, for our 
pacifists, Hitler had a difference of opinion later with one 
Niemoller, whom he put into a concentration camp. At once 
this ex-naval officer became the ideal of our numskulls. 
Niemoller had been a submarine officer remarked, during the 
war of 1914-18, for his brutality in warfare. He has written 
an autobiography, so we know a good bit about him. He had 
ordered his U-boat to fire on drowning sailors ; he has described 
how he “ put up our periscope here and there to prevent the 
destroyers from picking up too many survivors.” After the 
war he did not know what to do so he studied to become a 
Lutheran clergyman. He was bellicose against socialists and 
communists from the first, and he admired the Nazis. Their 
programme was also his programme. His sermons have not 
many of them been translated. They were ferocious. He 
thanked the Fuhrer for his policy. He spoke of his having 
a ‘‘ divine call.’”’ He went so far as to say that “ the German 
Luther is more important to Germany than the Jewish Rabbi 
of Nazareth.”” What he quarrelled with Hitler about was the 
administration of the Church. Niemoller’s imprisonment 
was solely due to the fact that Hitler never tolerated opposition 
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of any kind. It will just not do if we allow our pro-Germans 
and pacifists to make a hero of this brutal ex-officer. 


WHEN Cecil Rhodes endowed twelve young Germans with an 
Oxford education he merely wished to placate the German 

Emperor and to smooth his own African path. 
=— When the experience of the 1914-18 had 

shown that the activities of the German 
Rhodes scholars were detrimental to England and the Empire, 
Lord Milner, then chairman of the Rhodes Trust, piloted a 
Bill through Parliament getting rid of the German Rhodes 
Scholars. But on his death the Germans were put back 
under the influence of Lord Lothian. It is to be hoped that 
this immense mistake will once more be rectified. We have 
recently had evidence that Oxford does not modify German 
thought. Count von Schwerin Krosigk, who was much in 
the news at the time of the German collapse was at Oxford 
and was a Rhodes Scholar. This did not prevent him from 
serving Hitler for twelve years as his Finance Minister. Here 
is the story. It has a moral for those who think that we can 
“re-educate ”’ the Germans. 

At Oriel, in the years 1905-7, Count Krosigk (as he was 
then) studied economic philosophy and English. He had 
previously been to Lausanne, where he had learned French, 
so that his education was liberal. Yet this man became 
Hitler’s Minister of Finance in 1933 and remained in that 
post for twelve years, until Hitler’s demise. This Rhodes 
Scholar, this son of Oxford, held high office all through the 
twelve years of Hitler’s criminal régime. He was a Lutheran 
and a friend of Pastor Niemoller. And he signed the decrees 
collectively punishing the Jews and the order imposing on 
the conquered nations the Terror collections. Count Schwerin 
Krosigk himself is said to have put the total income amassed 
by this means alone from the conquered countries at 
10,000,000,000 marks in the year 1942. He was known as 
“the only gentleman in the Hitler gang”! Count von 
Schwerin Krosigk is prepared to go on in Office. He warned 
an interviewer that without him the Allies could not manage 
at all :—— 

“Should a central organisation under the control of the Allies 
be established, without the advice of myself and other experts, then 

I foresee famine, chaos and great political changes, either to the right 

or to the left, neither of which would be good for Germany.” 


Of all the cheek ! ! 


WITH great developments in the Pacific in prospect, there is 
urgent need for more authoritative information about the 
progress of the war against Japan. For many 
people in Britain the Pacific struggle concerns 
obscure issues in far away, strange lands; the 
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United States is carrying the major burden there; and 
matters nearer home bulk much larger. Now this view of 
things is completely false and most dangerous to the whole 
future of Britain’s position in the world and the security and 
well-being of the British Empire. One serious consequence 
is that treatment of the Pacific war in the British Press is 
inadequate, and the communiqués are practically never fully 
published. Out of five or six Allied authorities issuing such 
communiqués—among them S.E.A.C., an Australian office of 
information, Admiral Nimitz’s Headquarters, General Mac- 
Arthur’s Headquarters, the Chinese War Office, and Head- 
quarters of the United States Fourteenth Air Force in China— 
none is published regularly and fully in the British Press ; 
and only the first two are issued by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. The London branch of the American Office of War 
Information—the natural source to which to turn for com- 
muniqués from American headquarters—does not issue the 
full texts either, and has hitherto refused to accede to informal 
representations that it should do so. The consequence is 
that serious students and commentators are still without 
proper information and are correspondingly hampered in 
their work for the wider public. It is greatly to be hoped that 
early in the new Parliament some members of the House of 
Commons will draw official attention to a grave neglect that 
urgently needs remedying. 


FicurEs of Allied strength in the West issued by Allied 
Supreme Headquarters in Frankfurt-on-Main enable the 
. military effort during the closing campai 
— one of this war against Germany to be pea 
ang waswaiees with the Allied effort in the last war. At the 
end of the present war total Allied ground strength in the 

West was as follows: 


U.S. U.K. Canadian | French Polish Total 

Armies ‘ 5 I I I ) 8 
Corps . : 16 4 2 I ) 23 
Divisions :— 

Infantry . 42 8 3 8 fe) 61 

Armoured . 15 4 2 3 I 25 

Airborne . 3 2 ° fe) ° 5 

Total of 

Divisions . 60 14 5 II I 91 
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In addition there were, of course, line-of-communication, 
base and other service troops in large numbers. It may 
perhaps be presumed that all the divisional forces were not 
engaged simultaneously. In the last war the picture is 
somewhat different. Considering, not the total, but numbers 
engaged, in 1914, during the four days August 21 to 24 
inclusive, 80 German divisions were engaged with 72 Allied 
divisions (62 French, 4 British and 6 Belgian). During the 
four days of the decisive first battle of the Marne (September 6 
to g inclusive) approximately the same numbers were involved. 
During 1915 the largest forces engaged were those which 
fought the battle of Loos-Champagne, in which 59 Allied 
divisions (44 French and 15 British) fought against approxi- 
mately 30 German divisions. In 1916—the year of Verdun 
and the Somme—the number of Allied divisions rose to 22 
only on one single day, July I, on the Somme, and were 
otherwise usually well below 20 divisions. In 1917 the French 
engaged in a single day as many as 28 divisions, but the long 
autumn fighting in Flanders (which included Paschendaele) 
was carried out by no more than 5 to 15 British divisions. 
In the final offensive in 1918 nearly go Allied divisions were 
often engaged simultaneously with 70 or 80 German divisions. 

As regards casualties, figures issued by S.H.A.E.F. give 
the following picture :— 


ALLIED GROUND ForCE CASUALTIES IN EuROPE 
D-Day (6th June, 1944) to VE-Day (00.01 hours, D.B.S.T., 9th May, 1945) 


Killed Wounded Missing Total 

US. . 89,477 367,180 57877 514,534 
British . ; 30,649 98,551 14,994 144,194 
Canadians ‘ 10,307 31,120 2,531 43,958 
French . ‘ 11,080 45,966 4,201 61,247 
Poles . , 1,189 4,029 375 55593 
Czechs . : 170 406 14 590 
Belgians. , 55 274 35 364 
Dutch . P 20 104 3 127 

Total . ‘ 142,947 $47,630 80,030 770,607 


The last war showed very different results. Between August 
and November, 1914, alone Allied casualties (dead, wounded 
and missing together) exceeded 900,000 ; during the Paschen- 
daele period (which also covered Flanders, the right bank of 
the Meuse, the Malmaison and Cambrai), Allied casualties 
totalled over 576,000 (182,000 French and 394,645 British) ; 
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the final Allied offensive of 1918 cost over 942,000 (531,000 
French and 411,636 British). In dead alone United Kingdom 
losses in the last war substantially exceeded all Allied casual- 
ties on the Western Front from D-day onwards. There are 
many reasons for the difference, among them greater fire 
power, more powerful weapons, armour, bombing. It will 
take much time and study of all the available data before 
the complex causes at work are adequately understood. 
Meanwhile the Western Allies may be thankful that their 
own victory was won at a cost so comparatively low—and 
will think with compassion of such Allies as Russia, Poland, 
Greece and the Serbs whose losses were relatively so much 
heavier. 


THERE is considerable evidence that the children and young 
people of this country are disordered. There is a good deal 
of juvenile crime ; there is a steady dislike to 
the idea of settling down ; there is frequently 
a revulsion from the idea of hard work. Much of this comes 
from the disorganisation of family life caused by the war, but 
still more derives from the nonsense which is talked about the 
future. Experienced people know better than to believe in 
the New Heaven and New Earth, in the splendid and, of course, 
quite original way in which society is to be organised so that 
no one shall ever again do anything unpleasant. But some 
of the young people, especially those whose parents do not 
talk to them about life, believe all these fairy tales. They 
will suffer accordingly, poor things. One of the industries 
which now fails to attract young people is weaving. The 
Cotton Board in Manchester has been reduced to issuing a 
pamphlet calling attention to the charms of cotton weaving 
as an employment. It is called ‘“‘ Learning and liking it,” 
and it tells anyone who will read it about the training offered 
by weaving firms to school leavers. In these weaving schools 
the young people are taught their work on miniature looms 
and by competent instructors, and it should be a help to the 
cotton industry as well as to the young people, for the idle 
and the incompetent will be weeded out before they reach 
the industry and the children will learn something at once 
practical and interesting. What strikes the onlooker most 
in this matter of young people and their work is the general 
absence of desire to earn. This comes partly from the very 
high wages earned by the fathers, wages which are often 
supplemented by those of the mothers, so that no economic 
need is felt for the children to work; they often do not do so, 
and their parents seem willing to acquiesce in this state of 
affairs. Should we be Beveridgeised this dislike of work will 
increase until the common sense of the nation re-asserts itself. 


Young People 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 23 


AT a time when the Labour Party is pressing the alleged 
advantages of Socialism on the country, it is of interest to 

see how some workers are behaving in a 
™ “cae situation admittedly very favourable to them. 
alicia The story, as told in the Daily Mail of June 12, 
is as follows :— 


** Fifty out-of-work tailors stood on the pavement at the junction 
of Wells-street and Mortimer-street in the West End yesterday and 
refused to take regular five-days-a-week jobs at £15 a week for 
pressing clothes. 

“They want £5 a day free of income tax for that and other 
similar tailoring jobs, and they know that they can get it. That is 
why the price of women’s non-utility clothes has been forced up 
to its present fantastic level. 

“Unscrupulous manufacturers are simply passing on the legal 
blackmail of the tailors to the British housewife—now forced to 
pay up to £40 for a reasonably good quality two-piece suit. 

“ Yesterday, the first of the tailors arrived at 11 a.m. He glanced 
at the advertisements stuck up in the big window of the employment 
bureau and turned away. 

“* One advertisement said: ‘ Presser wanted, £12 to £15 a week; 
five-day week; every help given.” Another read: ‘ Machinist, £16 a 
week ; every encouragement.’ 

** Neither job had been taken by lunch-time. 

“‘ The lounging men are the out-workers of the tailoring trade, 
employed on a piecework basis by the makers of non-utility frocks 
and suits. 

**One man told me that he left his old job as a £12-a-week 
machinist on Friday to get into the latest racket. 

“* Meanwhile, the makers of utility clothes are at their wits’ end 
to find staff. 

*** If we do get them, they don’t stay,’ an employer said. 

*“* There are plenty of jobs and plenty of men to fill them. But 
the lounging men want life the easy way.” 


This is the result of telling people that they need not work 
to live, and that hard work is a thing of the past. 


WHEN he spoke of the anxious years during the war against 
Germany, Mr. Churchill did not forget what we owed to the 
stout-hearted men of Ulster. 

wy Mnagaa “The sense of envelopment, which might 
simesasaad at any moment turn to strangulation, lay 
heavy upon us. We had only the north-western approach 
between Ulster and Scotland through which to bring in 

the means of life and to send out the forces of war. . . 
“This was indeed a deadly moment in our life, and 
if it had not been for the loyalty and friendship of 
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Northern Ireland, we should have been forced to come 
to close quarters with Mr. de Valera, or perish for ever 
from the earth.” 

England’s danger was, once more, the opportunity for the 
Southern Irish to try to destroy her, as in the 17th, 18th and 
tgth centuries. The loyalty and gallantry of individual 
Southern Irishmen does not wipe out this stain. We are deeply 
thankful to them, but it is a personal gratitude. For their 
country we can feel nothing but contempt. 


A NUMBER of important events occurred at the end of June. 
We can only touch on them briefly. . . . One of them is the 
news sent, by Reuter on June 23, of an agree- 
ment between the Polish parties reached 
after a conference in Moscow. According to this a ‘‘ Govern- 
ment of National Unity”’ is to be formed, on Yalta lines. 
If this is true the news means much to Europe and every- 
thing to Poland. The names of well-known and honourable 
Poles are given as supporting the new move. . . . Less agree- 
able is the news that our own Government are trying to force 
the wretched Burmese people to march along the road to self 
government. They can never reach this goal. Mr. Amery 
seems to be responsible for this as well as for the surrender to 
Gandhiand Co. Such blows to Imperial stability given in such 
a way and at such a time are very depressing to those who 
desire to see this country honourable and sensible. . . . The 
election : well, Mr. Laski has been too eager to assert his 
powers, the power of ‘the party”’ as against the power of 
elected Members and ex-Ministers. He may unwittingly help 
us (the English). Given time, the Englishman judges well of 
what he sees. But he has to be shown it. 

Mr. Laski, with Professor E. H. Carr and other members 
of the intelligentsia, constitute a gross public danger, and not 
only to theircountry. Mr. Laski, in the rdle of internationalist, 
stokes the fires in more than one nation. He was recently in 
Belgium, possibly airing his known Republican views. 


Omnibus Note 


YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED 


HAVING cleared the Socialists out of the Government, the 
next task, in proper order of importance, is to clear Socialism 
out of the Conservative Party. Admittedly it is a big task, 
for Conservatives like all good citizens have suffered six full 
years of self-imposed Socialism as part and parcel of the 
business of war. The dangerous new processes of propaganda, 
with the wireless monopoly entirely at their disposal, have 
consistently represented many of these wasteful necessities 
as permanent social advantages. Devices like identity cards, 
inspired directly by the German Labour card and wholly 
repulsive to the spirit of British liberty, have become tolerable 
to a people who have almost ceased to think for themselves 
and, alas, have become accustomed and acquiescent to a life 
of regimentation, socialistic in essence, essential when war is 
afoot, and certain, as we know from Germany, Italy and 
Russia, to lead straight to trouble. It should be understood 
that unless when war ends, we discard this attitude of mind, 
as we remove the black-out, we make an end—a definite end— 
of our hard-won democratic system and all its priceless 
privileges. I hope the Prime Minister was right when in his 
Post-War Policy Speech he said: “ Of all races in the world 
our people would be the last to consent to be governed by a 
bureaucracy. Freedom is their life-blood.” 

To such a general proposition everybody is inclined to 
agree, even Mr. Herbert Morrison would find no difficulty in 
using the same words while meaning something very different. 
The proposition never takes the form of government by 
bureaucracy ; it used to be called ‘‘ ninepence for fourpence,’”’ 
now it is medical service for all or some equally specious 
fraud. The innocent picture the kindly doctor and the 
nationalised nurse hurrying to the bedside in every domestic 
emergency, and fail to see that the patient becomes mere raw 
material of the Council’s statistical staff until, like coal or 
houses, there is a surfeit of debate, argument, enquiry, reference 
and research and a scarcity of medicine, fuel or shelter. In 
the last analysis, as in Russia, the individual human life is 
openly admitted to be a very minor detail. 

History may proclaim that Freedom is our life-blood, 
but history offers no parallel to the present situation. Lenin, 
Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini and Beveridge are twentieth 
century phenomena, for before them only Marx claimed 
nese the State could make the living of every citizen for 

im. 

We have passed the stage when there is much hope in 
the discussion of detail. Parliament is submerged in detail 
and reduced to a state of helplessness where the only way out 
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is another Ministry every week or so. Somehow or another, 
we must get back to broad, simple principles and think in 
terms of the whole. Surveying politics at home or abroad, 
one generalisation may be applied. It is as if we were planning 
for flowers and fruit without thinking of the need for seeds 
or even roots. All the new proposals, whether for world 
peace or for producing an extra scuttle of coal, ignore com- 
pletely, even when they do not directly deny, three old, 
simple and practical principles. They will have no profit 
and of course no loss. There are to be no fortunes and, by 
way of balance, no bankruptcies. No one is to benefit ; 
nobody is to be to blame. No shoulder will in future be called 
upon to bear any personal responsibility. The list of Freedoms 
might be enlarged and a fifth offered to mankind—the Freedom 
from responsibility. Further, the politicians of the world 
seem to be at one in their determination to ignore the law 
of supply and demand. And there is to be no competition. 
In so far as this is a true picture of the present political 
position, it is not too much to say that the politicians are 
merely arranging for the suicide of civilisation. 

Those who despair of democracy should rather despair 
of the old political parties. I say nothing of the Socialists, 
because if the rest of us have set up a system under which a 
tub-thumper, relieved of the necessity of putting his hat in 
the ring, can draw six hundred a year from the Paymaster- 
General, I don’t blame the tub-thumper. The trouble is the 
absence of quality, or guts, up above. A month or so ago in 
Parliament a person who, by the rules, is entitled to the 
appellation Honourable Gentleman, declared ‘‘ We want 
fatter babies and leaner bankers.’’ The only proper place for 
a remark of that kind is Hyde Park; Hyde Park exists to 
give to such folk the chance to let off steam. That such a 
sentence could be received with respect and attention from 
the floor of the House of Commons is sickening. If a sound 
social system can be built on ninepence for fourpence, and if 
four years’ coal peace can be secured by setting up another 
Ministry, then silk purses can, after all, be made out of sows’ 
ears. 

Yet there are those who call themselves Conservatives 
who pretend to believe in fatter babies from perpetual Lend- 
Lease, fuller bellies from Hot Springs, bulging purses from 
Bretton Woods and, in general, a state of affairs where all 
men are paid for existing and no man must pay for his sins. 
These people are talking dangerous nonsense. 

Starvation, nothing less, is the issue to be decided in the 
ballot boxes in the next few days. Not starvation in Europe, 
but starvation here. Immediate relief to such as are starving 
in Europe is an obligation, often accepted by us in the past, 
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and from which no Briton would desire to escape. The past, 
however, provides no analogy for the present position. 
Europe freed from the ravages of war will be able from her 
own land to restore her food supply to something approaching 
her pre-war standard of living. No such prospect exists for 
us and a more general recognition of that unprecedented 
situation is long overdue. 

Ministers now speak of a world shortage of food, but if 
there were a world surplus, we are without any effective 
claim upon it, except such as we can now establish by our 
own individual working efforts. Even if it is allowed that by 
the use of votes we can set up “ rights”’ against our fellow 
citizens, it is impossible by such means to establish claims 
upon the foreigner for essential meat and bread. Yet the 
trend of political activity for some years past has been to lull 
our good people into a sense of security ! 

Government can share out our poverty, but can do nothing 
whatever to make us rich. No political device can keep six 
hundred and eighty-four human beings alive on a single square 
mile of land; that is the measure of the triumph of our 
personal enterprise, unhampered by Government interference 
or, worse, Government help. It is a triumph which we can 
repeat by a few generations of very hard living and very hard 
work and in no other way. 

In the very unlikely event of a Socialist victory at the 
present polls, our troubles will come quickly, for the loss of 
confidence abroad will stop up such meagre sources of supply 
as still remain tous. We have managed—only just managed — 
to survive two short periods of Socialist Rule and a quarter of a 
century of Conservative playing with pseudo-Socialism, but 
we are now on our last legs and cannot expect to survive 
even a short period of government by bureaucracy backed 
by mob oratory. 

But if, as seems certain at the time of writing, the Con- 
servatives are returned with Mr. Churchill, the degree and 
duration of our physical privation in the next few years will 
be measured by the vigour applied to the removal of bureau- 
cratic obstructions to work and trade ; obstructions set up by 
Socialist Ministers who made deliberate use of war-time 
powers to inflict their economic notions upon us. 

The new House of Commons should recall Mr. Churchill’s 
confession of faith made in Parliament on the declaration of 
War. 

“It is a war, viewed in its inherent quality, to establish, on 
impregnable rocks, the rights of the individual, and it is a war to 
establish and revive the stature of man. Perhaps it might seem a 
paradox that a war undertaken in the name of liberty and right 
should require, as a necessary part of its processes, the surrender for 
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the time being of so many of the dearly valued liberties and rights. 
In these last few days the House of Commons has been voting 
dozens of Bills which hand over to the executive our most dearly 
valued traditional liberties. We are sure that these liberties will be 
in hands which will not abuse them, which will use them for no class 
or party interests, which will cherish and guard them, and we look 
forward to the day, surely and confidently we look forward to the 
day, when our liberties and rights will be restored to us, and when 
we shall be able to share them with the peoples to whom such 
blessings are unknown.” 


On September 3, 1939, even Mr. Churchill could hardly 
foresee the total loss of the remnants of our foreign invest- 
ments, the piling up, for the first time in England’s history, 
of an enormous foreign debt, and the necessary acceptance 
of charity from the United States. Without the loyalty of 
our splendid Empire, without strong Canadian help our 
position would have been much worse. Nor was it in Mr. 
Churchill’s mind then that Labour would blackmail its way 
into such power as to be able to saturate the country with 
Beveridge nostrums, delude the innocent majority into belief 
in profit out of war, and use the machinery of Whitehall to 
destroy private enterprise. 

If Conservatives are returned to power their first duty is to 
apply themselves with vigour to the exposure of Socialist 
fallacies. With pockets full of paper money and nothing to 
buy and little to eat, the splendid British working man is 
full ready to “ revive his stature ’’ and shake off the shackles 
of collectivisin. 

The Labour Party wanted this war—let that never be 
forgotten. The invasion of Poland from behind was paralleled 
by the tactics of our Labour Party who exacted as the price 
of their support, the surrender to them of the econonic powers 
of a Coalition Government. A full enquiry into the work of 
the last five years will show that Labour Ministers have given 
of their energies, little to the war, and much to the introduc- 
tion of their political plans into the machinery of government. 
They have been more of a liability than an asset, all through 
this greatest of our periods of trial and triumph. 

For example, rationing has been used deliberately to 
destroy the distributive trades, the middleman—always the 
chief agent of economy—has been replaced by elaborate, 
expensive and amateur official machinery to supply retailers 
with qualities, patterns and cuts, such as would never have 
been allowed to be seen in any market run by business men. 
Coupons have acquired pride of place over money and taste, 
for no other reason but the satisfaction of the official statistical 
mind. By means of telescoping, immense losses of “ good- 
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will’? have been caused, there being of course no goodwill 
in the socialistic state. Such losses, hard as they are on the 
unfortunate owners, inflict hardship on the whole of society 


' as will be discovered if ever again we are able to “‘ go shopping.” 


Utility futilities fall into the same category, and the new 
system of licensing shops is the destruction of a vital liberty, 
the full seriousness of which has yet to be appreciated. None 
of these “ liquidations ’’ of private enterprise has shortened 
the war by a day, but all of them have cleared the road to 
nationalisation. 

Or take another matter. The attitude of Labour Ministers 
towards war savings has, of necessity, remained undiscussed 
until now, for the absence of at least an appearance of unity 
might have been fatal to the finance of the war. That restraint 
is now removed and we are free to confess that Labour’s 
official contribution to victory in that part of the battlefield 
is difficult to detect. Mr. Alexander certainly did his best 
to promote the success of Warships Week, but apart from him 
Labour Ministers have done little more than to damn with 
faint praise. To plead that none of them understand finance, 
that most of them regard saving as a capitalistic device, and 
that all of them are in favour of spending money without 
regard to where it comes from, or what it is worth, is at once 
a poor excuse and a complete disqualification for high office. 
Truth to tell, the possession of some £10,000,000,000 by the 
oppressed worker class, on whose supposed miseries the 
living of these Labour Leaders depends, is not exactly welcome 
to them. There is for them the uncomfortable feeling that 
all these little capitalists may lose faith in schemes for vast 
public expenditures with the threats they present to existing 
investments. 

In forcing an immediate election, the Labour Party is 
escaping at least some of the back-wash of Russia. If the 
Labour Party’s patriotism had extended as far as the Japanese 
war, as Mr. Churchill hoped, the steady emergence of the 
truth about the slavery of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
would have removed all risk of a Socialist Government, until 
a new generation of spurious Utopians had thought up another 
story. Small wonder therefore that at Southport the party 
decided to let the Japanese war go hang and snatch at the 
slender prospects of an electiori held before they could be 
found out. 

The Liberal Party has paid the price of playing with 
Socialism. The Conservatives cannot plead that they have 
not been warned. The issue is, however, much more than the 
life of a political party, it is nothing less than the life and 
death of the nation. 

ERNEST BENN. 


DANGEROUS LEADERS 


THESE MEN ARE THEORY-TAILORS, NOT POLITICIANS. THEY ARE 
THE MEN WHO MAKE THE “ STRAIT-WAISTCOAT FOR HUMANITY,” 
THEY WOULD FIX US TO FIRST PRINCIPLES LIKE TETHERED SHEEP 
OR HOBBLED HORSES. 

George Meredith. Beauchamp’s Career. 


MR. A. V. ALEXANDER 


Mr. ALEXANDER is reported to have been reminding us 
recently of the previous neglect of our defences at sea and 
urging us never again to forget the needs of our naval power. 
The advice is good and one might imagine that its giver, 
during that period of neglect, had done all that lay in his 
power to maintain our naval strength at a level to meet the 
demands of war and policy. But we should be wrong in 
supposing that he did so. 

As First Lord in the Socialist Government of which Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald was chief, Mr. Alexander took a pro- 
minent part in effecting that reduction in the cruiser and 
flotilla forces which has cost us so dearly during the present 
war. Either ignoring, or ignorant of, the lessons of experience 
and the opinions of generations of seamen and statesmen, he, 
together with his colleagues, adopted novel and wholly false 
principles governing the strength of those categories. Later, 
in 1936, when in opposition, though it was obvious to every 
thinking man that naval increases were essential, Mr. 


Alexander opposed those that were proposed. In those days | 


he asserted in a speech on May 16, 1936, that “ the whole 
naval policy of the Government in the last few months has 
been based upon panic,” that the estimates were voted in a 
devil-may-care and happy-go-lucky atmosphere, that the 
British fleet was the strongest in the world, and even in its 
aircraft carriers was more efficient than its counterpart in any 
other country : all this in complete oblivion to the question 
of whether it was strong enough to defend the interests and 
possessions of the Empire throughout the world in any situa- 
tion that might arise, and in plainest contradiction to the 
fact that the British naval air arm numbered no more than 
217 aircraft to the 1,000 of the United States—550 seaborne 
co-operating with 450 land machines—and the Japanese 800. 
Mr. Alexander at that time flatly denied that there was any 
need for an emergency programme. His party, he said, was 
prepared to support what was necessary for “ collective 
security ’’ and no more. When asked which were the Powers 
from whom he was expecting support, he evaded the question 
with the cheap retort that there would have been no Eastern 
question if the British Government had given a lead to the 
League. In spite of those additions to the cruiser forces 
which he opposed there proved to be only too few cruisers 
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when war came to enable convoys to be given cruiser pro- 
tection ; so it was with weak armed merchant vessels that the 
attacks by heavy enemy cruisers were met. The Rawalpindi 
and the Jervis Bay paid the penalty. Their loss, and many 
other losses, with the brave crews who manned them lie at 
the door of Mr. A. V. Alexander. 

Three years later, to a day—May 16, 1939—he was less 
cocksure. A note of uneasiness now clouded his outlook. 
He was at last becoming awake to the fact that “ the Royal 
Navy has to be prepared against the threat of the Axis Powers, 
Germany, Italy and Japan.’”’ He indulged in the customary 
stale parliamentary trick of attributing the situation to the 
foreign policy of the Government which had “ led to a position 
in which the Royal Navy has to face a series of strategical 
facts and dangers which it ought never to have had to face.”’ 
Even then it had not dawned upon him that “ collective 
security ’’ was a complete fiction; he did not say what 
Powers were, or ever had been, able or willing to furnish the 
naval forces needed to face the combined Axis; nor had he 
yet appreciated the practical fact that foreign policy has at 
all times been dependent on the force behind it. He quoted, 
as a proof that his party believed in the value of the Navy, 
the fatuous remark of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, ‘‘ The Sea is 
Us’”’: a remark immediately followed by the reductions in 
the Navy which paved the way to our heavy losses in the 
present war. We should add that in April, 1939, Mr. 
Alexander, together with all the other Socialist leaders in the 
House of Commons, voted against a very mild measure of 
conscription for the Army. 

Though Mr. Alexander’s conversion, brought about at the 
cost of great sacrifices of life and tonnage, and perhaps by the 
steadying influence of experience, is welcome, and though we 
hope that his present advice not to forget the needs of naval 
power will be followed, it is difficult not to feel that his present 
attitude ill-becomes one who took so prominent a part, first, 
in reducing the Navy, and afterwards in opposing the adop- 
tion of those measures which were needed to restore its 
strength. He should now rather be wearing the garments of 
repentance and should be paying tribute to those whose 
vision was much clearer than his own. We want no advice 
from Mr. A. V. Alexander, he has been too often and too 
dreadfully wrong. 

CusTOs. 


MR. BEVIN AND THE UNKNOWN MAN 


WHEREVER else equality may exist, it does not exist as 
between Socialist leaders. Mr. Ernest Bevin and Mr. Herbert 
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Morrison are in too obvious rivalry to allow them the luxury 
of equality. Their popular appeal must be maintained, and 
perhaps in view of the fact that Mr. Bevin’s war-time activities 
have earned him some unpopularity among “ directed ” 
members of the working-class, he has been prudent in making 
up leeway. 

So we had Mr. Bevin’s two speeches during the first 
week-end in April, the one at Leeds and the other at Blaydon- 
on-Tyne. These, no doubt, shortened what racing men would 
call his “‘ price ”’ in Socialist circles. And no doubt his reply 
to Mr. Bossom in the House of Commons on April 26 will have 
shortened it further. Mr. Bossom’s question concerned the 
release of architects and surveyors from the Forces for work 
on the housing programmes. He did not specifically ask for 
the early release of more members of these professions, but 
simply if Mr. Bevin was satisfied that the numbers released 
would be sufficient. In the end, Mr. Bevin appears to have 
lost his temper and the incident closed with this remark on 
his part :-— 


“ There is a definite effort to put pressure on me to get out men 
of certain professions in advance of the unknown man. I stand for 
the unknown man.” 


The Times reported that this sentiment was greeted by “‘ loud 
and prolonged Labour cheers.”’ Before we add ours to them 
it may be as well to see what Mr. Bevin meant. But there is 
no need to delay our congratulations to him on coining what 
may be a winner in the way of phrase-making. The “ Com- 
mon Man ”’ has had a good deal of wear and tear at the hands 
of Sir Richard Acland and other masters of political thought. 
The Unknown Man promises much better. 

What Mr. Bevin might have contented himself with 
saying, what he said, quite properly, at first, was that he had 
made calculations which satisfied him. It was Mr. Bossom’s 
indiscretion in repeating his question which provoked Mr. 
Bevin to this revealing outburst. 

Now, the conception of the Unknown Man is very difficult 
to reconcile with any known facts of the present day. In 
many ways it would be rather pleasant to be unknown, at 
least to the Inland Revenue authorities. But it is not easy. 
The civilian has his identity card, his demands for rates and 
taxes, his ration books, the various licences which are needed 
before he can drive a car or own a dog or a gun or a wireless 
set : the soldier has his number and his pay-book and is the 
subject of innumerable records. At the beginning and end of 
life there is the formality of registration ; in between are the 
censuses. How is this condition of being and remaining 
unknown achieved ? Perhaps somewhere there is an unknown 
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Socialist M.P. who said, when Hitler came into power in 
1933, ‘‘ Britain must re-arm immediately and on the largest 
possible scale.” 

Mr. Bevin is not a fool. He does not really mean that he 
stands for a hypothetical person who is unknown ; and indeed 
his own department has seen to it that very few people are 
allowed to remain in that condition. The expression “ the 
Unknown Man” was. in the literal test, merely a bit of 
political propaganda. But the particular kind of political 
propaganda which a man uses casts a good deal of light on 
the working of his mind ; and so we will carry our analysis a 
little further. 

Mr. Bevin seems to have had two thoughts in his mind. 
He is anxious to bestow advantages or disadvantages by 
means of some system in which the human characteristics 
are ruled out of account. The selection of the ‘‘ Bevin Boys ”’ 
by lot was an example of this. As a way of producing more 
coal it has not been very effective ; but as a way of being 
highly dictatorial to youngsters of the class from which the 
Army and the Navy were accustomed to recruit their officers 
it has been very effective indeed. The idea that a boy might 
best be employed in an occupation for which he had a tradi- 
tional aptitude and liking, what might be called traditional 
advantages, is naturally distasteful to the type of mind which 
recognises no advantages except such as are conferred by the 
State. Before the State recognises your existence you are 
unknown : your own talents, your family background, do not 
matter: it is only by becoming a beneficiary of the State 
that you come into existence. 

The second implication to be drawn from Mr. Bevin’s 
remark is his dislike and jealousy of the professions. It is not 
a feeling which he confines to the professions : he has before 
now shown himself jealous of the skilled workman ; but it is 
with the professions that we are now concerned. 

It has been clear for some time that a Socialist assault on 
the professions was due. And from the point of view of 
Socialists this was right. The importance of the professions 
has hardly been recognised by English social historians. 
History has been written too much in terms of material 
advantages and the poverty of the poor contrasted with the 
wealth of the rich. This reading of the situation leaves out 
of account the fact that the tone of English life over the last 
100 years has largely been set, not by the great landowner, 
the millionaire manufacturer, the wretched employee of the 
sweat-shop, but by the professional men ; the clergymen and 
doctors, the barristers and solicitors, the soldiers and sailors, 


the architects, the engineers, the surveyors, the accountants, 
the teachers. 
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The social influence of these professions has varied. That 
of the clergy, and probably that of the Bar, has declined 
since Trollope’s day: that of engineers and accountants has 
increased. Most of the professions have in fairly recent times 
strengthened their organisations, raised their qualifications 
and improved their discipline. Some of them have not 
altogether avoided rather dangerous tendencies: the cor- 
poration-lawyer is little known in England, but the corpora- 
tion-accountant is not unknown and his position, as the 
employee of a particular firm, is somewhat inconsistent with 
the old idea of what is called on the Continent a free pro- 
fession. 

Leaving aside the clergy and the officers of H.M. Forces, 
the characteristic of a professional man is that his primary 
duty is to his client ; but that it is a duty which he must 
perform in accordance with the rules and traditions of his 
profession. A barrister, for example, is obliged to bring to 
the notice of the Court all the relevant cases, those which 
are in his client’s favour as well as those that are not, because 
it is his duty to assist in the administration of justice. Almost 
invariably a professional man is debarred from touting for 
clients ; the obvious reason being that he cannot offer to 
such clients the benefit of his objective advice. 

All professions make other demands. They demand a 
fairly high, though varying, standard of education. They 
demand, in addition, a period of professional training ; and, 
in a good many of them, the earnings for the first few years 
are small. They lead to the cultivation of loyalties which are 
other than obedience to the State: loyalty to the Church, to 
the regiment, to the Bar Circuit and so on. And they lead to 
the cultivation of personal loyalties, as well, with ordinary 
luck. The subaltern learns to look up to his company com- 
mander, the curate to his rector, the articled solicitor to the 
senior partner ; and soon. So the professions form corpora- 
tions, with their own traditions, their own rules of conduct, 
within the State. And no professional man can remain 
“unknown.” In the country town he is Mr. Brown, the 
solicitor, or Mr. Robinson, the architect ; very often he is 
simply, the solicitor, the architect, the doctor. 

To the mind of the Left all this is wrong. It is wrong that 
some boys should have a better education than others ; it is 
wrong that, although their parents deny themselves luxuries 
and they themselves hardly earn more than pocket-money 
for years, they should afterwards be in a position to earn 
comfortable incomes ; it is wrong that they should work for 
private clients ; it is wrong that they should take their ideas 
from their profession rather than from the State. They are, 
moreover, that dangerous thing, an élite which does not owe 
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its position to the State ; composed of educated men, familiar 
with the details and difficulties of practical business, with a 
proper pride in their competence, their experience and their 
traditions. 

It might have been otherwise. The doctor might have 
remained a half-barber, half-apothecary ; the engineer a 
mechanic ; the accountant a clerk. The developments which 
raised these and other professions to their present level have 
been immeasurably to the benefit of the tone and efficiency 
of English life. But in the eyes of the Left they have created 
a privileged, conservative, critical class. 

One hears a good deal about the impending assault on 
‘big business.’’ But big business may very well be able to 
make reasonably good terms with the big trade unions and 
the Government departments ; provided it is big enough. 
In any event, the social influence of big businessmen is not 
great, or not great directly : there are not very many of them 
and they are usually too busy. But there are very many 
professional men and their social influence is at present 
comparable to their numbers. It is on them rather than on 
big business that the attack is likely to fall. 

Indeed, it has begun already. The teaching profession is 
to receive the addition of thousands of people who cannot be 
anything other than half-trained and quarter-educated. 
The doctors are threatened with incorporation into a State 
medical service. The legal professions are threatened by 
current developments which are based on the belief that a 
legal training and the judicial attitude which follows from it 
are obstacles to what is called social progress. The operation 
of Workmen’s Compensation is to be taken away from the 
courts and the recent Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Rent Control does not consider that legal training is essential 
in the rent tribunals which it proposes. There have already 
been attacks in the Press upon the expensiveness of the period 
of professional training ; and, no doubt, when “ education ”’ 
has been made free and universal (at a correspondingly lower 
standard) the next step will be to demand free and universal 
entrance into the professions, with the State ultimately 
determining the entrants and the conditions of entrance and 
of qualification and selecting the instructors. 

In a free society there are innumerable gradations, so that 
the ordinary man, who does not aspire to be a super-man, has 
the opportunity of rising. In a totalitarian society there are 
only two broad divisions, on the one hand the employees of 
the State and the members of the single party ; on the other, 
the rest of the nation. The nearer the gradations of a free 
society reach extermination, the nearer the approach of 
totalitarianism. 
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“* There is now little distinction” [said Sir Stafford Cripps on 
April 29] ” between black-coated and shirt-sleeved workers, between 
brain and hand workers, or between managers and employees on 
the floor of the factory so far as their political interests are con- 
cerned.” 


This is not yet true, but it is the condition of things which 
Sir Stafford and his friends want to make true. If they succeed 
the Unknown Man will triumph, for his triumph is vital to 
that of the Slave State. To that State he must owe all his 
advantages ; his education, his house, his job. He must have 
no distracting loyalties, to his home, his religion or his pro- 
fession ; to any of those things which make him an individual 
creature and not a number in a card-index. Mr. Bevin’s 
declaration, that he “stands for the unknown man”’ is, 
superficially, a piece of foolish and meaningless rhetoric. 
But, considered more carefully, it is indicative of a whole 
cast of mind, of a whole political attitude. 

ce B.” 


POLAND 


In discussing whether the seizure of the Polish provinces by 
Russia deserves to be stigmatised as “‘ a great crime,” it is of 
course first necessary to decide what that phrase means 
when applied to political transactions. In some sense every 
seizure of territory, or of anything else, is a crime. If the 
ethics of private life are to be applied rigorously to the acts of 
nations, it is quite clear that any nation appropriating to 
itself that which belongs to another is decidedly guilty of 
violating the direct language of the Eighth Commandment, 
and therefore may be pronounced guilty of a great crime. 
How far the ethics of private life are applicable to public 
life is a question too wide to be discussed par parenthése. 
The fact that a nation has no tribunals to which it can appeal, 
and can hope for no redress except what it owes to its own 
sword or that of its allies, creates a difference between the two 
cases the limits of which it is not easy to draw. But all that it 
imports us here to form is, not an absolute, but a comparative, 
estimate of guilt. The condemnation of Russia for her seizure 
of Polish territory has not been based on any such exacting 
morality as that to which we have referred. When people 
speak of the Partition as the “‘ Great crime of modern history,” 
they mean that it was something infinitely worse than an 
average territorial annexation. 

PoLAND: Essays by Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, on 
Foreign Politics, 1863, p. 9. 


ELECTION LAW: HINTS AND WARNINGS 


THE law here to be discussed is not that as to the registration 
of votes, since, for better or worse, the register on which the 
coming battle is to be fought is now immutable. The rules 
governing the conduct of candidates and their supporters 
during or just before an election, however, are at the moment 
of great political importance, and ignorance of them by a 
foolish partisan may quite easily lead to the maximum 
disaster possible to a successful candidate, namely the loss 
of his seat on an election petition praying that his election 
may be held void. 

The law is mainly contained in the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act, 1883, a statute of seventy sections, 
and a similarly entitled but much shorter statute of 1895. 
Nevertheless, the latter Act is of great importance, for it 
deals with the ‘ Election Lie’’—on which, again, a seat 
may be won at the polls or lost on petition. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that the Act of 1883 is 
out of date and urgently needs revision in various respects. 
Its rules as to carriages and conveyances to take voters to 
the poll, for example, were made long before motor cars 
were available, and were aimed to regulate the use of horse- 
drawn carriages and vehicles, which of course could only 
travel in a limited radius. The law allows the conveyance 
of voters in private carriages, but forbids hiring for the 
purpose, or the provision of money for trains, tram or omnibus 
to or from a polling station. Over thirty years ago the late 
Lord Phillimore, in the hearing of an election petition, 
observed “‘ Particularly with the development of motor cars, 
the whole use of carriages and vehicles at an election has 
.become an oppressive use—but that is a matter for Parliament 
and not for us.’”” However, Parliament has since then done 
nothing about ‘it, with the result that, while it would be a 
serious election offence to give an infirm old man or woman 
twopence for a ride in a train to vote, an able-bodied elector 
may lawfully be conveyed in a two-thousand-guinea privately 
owned motor car from Lands End to John o’ Groats for the 
purpose. In one recorded case a helper gave an old man 
eighteenpence for a train fare home, for he had in some way 
missed the private car which was to have taken him back. 
The act was both natural and kindly, and could not in any 
way have affected the result of the election. The donor was 
nevertheless solemnly scolded by one of the judges on petition, 
and told that he should not have perpetrated such an offence, 
which counsel for the petitioner had strongly urged as a clear 
case of bribery. 

The law as to bribery and intimidation perhaps needs 
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less change, for both offences may take very subtle forms, and 
so are widely defined. It should hardly be necessary to warn 
supporters against the mere crude offer or gift of money to a 
voter, or a threat to knock him down if he does not vote the 
right way. They should understand, however, that the 
promise of favours to come, and the threat of disfavour are 
alike forbidden, and if anyone who makes such promises or 
utters such threats is an “election agent’ within the law 
(and an election agent need not necessarily be one formally 
appointed and paid) his or her action may result in unseating a 
successful candidate for whom the offence has been committed. 
As an example, a supporter of a successful candidate had 
brought up voters to the poll in a cart which was lent to his 
principal. This was quite in order, but he had also given 
several of them two or three shillings cash, which was clearly 
wrong. These gifts being admittedly bribes within the 
statute, if the donor could have been established as the 
candidate’s agent in any way, the election would have been 
avoided. In fact, an accredited election agent of the candidate, 
being warned of what was going on, exchanged a few words 
with the offender, who denied the allegation, but thereafter 
carried on as before. One of the two election petition judges 
held that these facts established the position of the offender 
as an election agent and avoided the election, but the other 
disagreed, so the election stood, but the result was an extremely 
narrow escape, and a modern candidate might not be so lucky. 
The particular candidate in the above case gave a sort of party 
at the Town Hall two or three months before the election to 
make himself known to the electors, and spirits were provided. 
The judges said that it was a very risky thing to do, and very 
near the line, but passed it. 

If anyone says to a voter “If you vote the right way, 
I'll patronise your shop”’ or “ deal with you,” that is un- 
doubtedly bribery, and the threat ‘‘ If you vote the wrong 
way I’ll cease to patronise or deal with you”’ is similarly 
intimidation. The threatened dismissal of a servant would 
be on the same footing. It is of course a free country, and 
it is perfectly lawful to deal with tradesmen, not in accordance 
with the merits of the commodities sold, but for their political 
opinions. It follows that a master might so choose his servants, 
but he would place himself and his candidate in serious 
danger if he published his adoption of such courses during an 
election. 

In an old-time election, a beautiful Duchess of Devonshire 
successfully bribed a voter by a kiss. Whetherthis would 
be bribery under the present law has not been authoritatively 
decided, but such practices are not to be commended. On 
one occasion Lady Randolph Churchill, the Prime Minister’s 
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mother, and then a woman of most attractive appearance, 
was impudently reminded of that precedent by a voter. 
She replied “‘ Certainly, I will mention the matter to Mrs. X 
directly I see her ’’—Mrs. X being the wife of the candidate, 
and an elderly and not specially attractive lady. 

The millenium of course may be promised to a voter‘if he 
votes the right way and the proper government gets in, as 
the result of measures which it will pass, but the promise of 
sixpence to bring that millenium about would be bribery, 
and it is even unlawful to make gifts of a candidate’s coloured 
favours or flags. A party may lawfully make promises which 
it has no intention of fulfilling, and the voter’s only remedy 
is to turn it out on the earliest opportunity. The voter in 
exercising his franchise should use his brains—a course which 
unfortunately is often very distasteful to him. 

The law as to the “ election lie ’’—a lie disseminated just 
before the polling, and so hardly to be refuted before it takes 
place—is extremely important, for it may avoid an election, 
although the person spreading it has had nothing whatever 
to do with the candidate, who may be ignorant of his very 
existence. The statute to this end was passed in 1895, and 
it is not on record how many candidates before then were 
defeated by downright lies told about them, circulated on 
the eve of the polling, and before they could be contradicted, 
but there was plenty of evidence that the grievance so caused 
was a burning one. When the Act was being passed, member 
after member rose and recounted how he had been slandered 
in this way, and the Act was in fact introduced by a Conserva- 
tive and passed in a House with a Liberal majority. According 
to one member, the story was put about at the last moment 
of the election that he had been seen reeling drunk in one of 
the principal streets of his borough. Obviously such a state- 
ment if generally believed would cost a serious loss of votes. 
The Act, however, now makes the publication of any “ false 
statement in relation to the personal character or conduct 
of a candidate ”’ an illegal practice. Moreover, it goes further 
than that, for it also enacts that if on petition the judges 
find and report that the election was procured or materially 
assisted by the circulation of any such false statement, it 
shall be avoided. So far as his past records are concerned, 
the candidate of course has no protection, and reference may 
safely be made to divorces, bankruptcies or exceeding the 
speed limit or other indiscretions, if any such matters can 
be proved against him. He is, however, protected from 
certain falsehoods by the statute, which has been judicially 
tested on various occasions. Thus a statement in respect of a 
mine-owner candidate that ‘‘ he locked out his miners until 
stocks were cleared out and coal had reached a fabulous 
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price, after which his conscience would not allow him to starve 
the poor miners any longer ’”’ was held by the Court of Appeal 
to be an accusation of hypocrisy, and therefore within the 


Act. In that case the polling had not taken place, so the § 


further publication of the libel was forbidden by injunction. 


Interesting features in another case were the suggestions [ 


thrown out by one of the judges as to statements which 
might be within the Act. Thus “ he drank a glass of sherry ” 


would not ordinarily be libellous, but if the candidate stood [| 


as an ardent teetotaller, it would in effect be an accusation of 
hypocrisy. The assertion ‘‘ he shot a fox” might be fatal 


in a rural constituency in Leicestershire, where many depend [| 


on the sport of hunting, but innocuous or even favourable in 
some divisions of Glasgow or Liverpool. Particular care 
should be taken in this election against any statement that 
the candidate either directly or indirectly hindered the 
conduct of the war, or by any behaviour delayed victory. 
The statement, however, that “ the true patriot will vote our 
way, for our policy is best for the country’ may safely be 
made, for that is a matter of opinion, although the inference 
would be that those who think and vote otherwise would be 


unpatriotic persons. To descend from the general to the 
particular would nevertheless be to court danger. In some 


of the petitions arising on the 1902 election, following the | 
Boer War, suggestions of friendliness to the Boers before | 
the war was finished came perilously near to accusations of | 


treason. Any suggestion of disloyalty to the throne ought | 
very carefully to be left alone, unless of course a particular | 
candidate has aired republican views. 

In one case a circular asked “‘ Who hounded X (a popular 
local man) to prison? Who approved of the bringing into : 
South Africa of 50,000 shilling-a-day Chinamen who are 
taking the bread out of the mouths of British workmen? i 
etc., etc., with the refrain ‘“‘ Not our candidate ”’ was placed | 
before the consideration of judges on an election petition. | 
They held, not without reluctance, that the circular did not | 
offend against the Act, referring to politics generally, and not ' 
to the character or conduct of the individual candidate. | 
The late Mr. Justice Grantham observed on this case “ It isa | 
great pity that in elections at the present time so many false | 
statements are made, and votes obtained in that way. But | 
we cannot go beyond the language of the Act, which is limited 
to false statements made with reference to the personal 
character or conduct of the candidate, leaving him therefore 
to be still exposed to unfriendly articles with regard to his 
political views. 

Finally, every ardent politician must remember not only f 
to keep a watch on his opponents for any possible offence 
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against the laws as to elections, but must also be mindful of 
the fact that those very opponents are no doubt keeping 


be undoubtedly within the law and above suspicion is manifest, 
for rash or hasty action may mean disaster to his side. 


ALFRED FELLows. 


LASKI-ISM 


Wuat is Laski-ism ? It is a state of mind. 
And the only question is whether it is a mentality which 
will assist to put our nation on its feet after a most devastating 
war or whether it will not totally paralyse all our endeavours. 
Laski-ism is the doctrine of the committee meeting. Don’t 


approved or rejected by an obscure caucus or junta who are 
not answerable to the electors. 
Such delegation not only destroys representative govern- 


at work on the great problems of the pacification of Europe. 


Daily Express, June 23, 1945. 
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similarly vigilant eyes on his own actions. Thus his need to 


trust the leader. Bring him to book. Warn him that he must 
never take a decision until it has been referred back to be 


ment but kills any chance of the swift authoritative mind 


FOREIGNER’S BRITAIN 


On the Continent of Europe, especially in its Eastern and 
Central parts, the Grand Bourgeoisie considered the assistance 
of English governesses or English tutors in the education of 
their children as a special means to convey to them the right 
manners and outlook in life. In the present writer’s upbring- 
ing three ladies from the British Isles shared ; so far, however, 
as these young women’s opinion on their pupil’s abilities was 
concerned, they could hardly have judged him as favourably 
as he judged them. For neither could stand his reactions to 
English educational principles for longer than one year. 
While the Englishman, living abroad, due to his peculiar 
habits in social behaviour and his ways of personal bearing 
and dressing, was usually looked upon in foreign countries as a 
nice, good-hearted, often interesting, fool, English girls were 
mostly taken seriously and very often proved a marked and 
genuine success personally and as impersonations of the lovable 
sides of the English character. If it is said ‘‘ English,’’ it must 
be noted that the denomination of ‘‘ British ’”’ has abroad only 
a vague political meaning, while the association of the 
foreigner’s mind with the private and individual aspects of 
British civilisation invariably turns to England, English 
institutions, English goods, English culture, English literature, 
English way of life. ‘‘ Made in England ”’ it must be—and 
with the exception of whisky and tweeds, which of course have 
to come from Scotland, it must, to attract the foreigner’s 
imagination and interest, distinctly bear the English character 
—and not eventually an Irish, Welsh or Scottish one. No 
other country in the world, and no other people, can boast of 
so much attention by numerous individuals in the whole 
world, desirous to learn and to imitate their habits as England 
and the English. Actually there are only two Nations in the 


whole world, the forms of living of which are an object of | 


attraction for foreign amateurs: England and France. 
Nobody in a foreign country would dream of wishing “ to 
live like a German, a Spaniard or an American.’ But there 
is no doubt that French as well as English civilisation have set 
an example of a life systematic, arousing serious and searching 
interest almost everywhere, where civilised people live. 
However, the foreigner, visiting Britain as a_ tourist, 
usually returned home not only deeply disappointed, but 
shocked, disturbed and utterly disillusioned regarding his 
original views and conceptions on England and English life. 
The foremost reason for such awkward results was the appalling 
state of hotel accommodation in this country. Apart from a 
few—though beyond the average tourist’s means—places of 
international standing in London and in some seaside resorts, 
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the quality of lodgings as well as of board was so inferior that 
one could hardly believe it. But even these qualities, or one 
may perhaps better say shortcomings, would have been 
accepted by many foreign tourists according to the traveller’s 
motto ‘‘ A Rome comme a Rome,” if not either the patronising 
or impertinent or icily indifferent manners of the hotel per- 
sonnel, lacking entirely the, at the same time, devoted, yet 
dignified and efficient ways of, for instance, the French or the 
Swiss hotel servant, would have made them very impatient. 
Britain’s greatest asset, which to show to the world, are 
the British people themselves—and not mountains, lakes, 
picture galleries and night life. In her people, there is some- 
thing very original and admirable, which most other countries 
do not possess. Nobody will like Britain, who came here for 
a week ; nobody will dislike her, who has stayed at least for 
three months. 

Continental people have always looked with envy on British 
ability to proceed organically and humanely in public and 
national matters. Those elements on the European Continent 
which would like to carry on the affairs of the State and of 
the individual in a sense of equity and fraternity (and these 
are still strong), will have, in the near future, no other “‘ School 
of Citizenship ”’ to learn from than the British one. 

These considerations, these exchanges of views, opinions 
and methods regarding the ultimate aim of producing a type 
of ideal citizen must surely influence decisions, when arrange- 
ments for improved tourism are made. If provisions were 
envisaged for, firstly, British schools and universities to start 
a drive for encouraging foreign students to come to this 
country to acquire education. And if British families could 
be persuaded to accept paying guests on terms which can be 
afforded by the average foreign family, to receive foreign 
visitors for a stay from three to six months, and to make them 
conversant with the ways of British general life in a natural 
and unassuming manner, just by treating them as house com- 
panions, this would, in the present writer’s opinion, be the 
most profitable tourist’s traffic Britain could ever develope. 
For the British people, whether they like it or not—and many 
of them do not like it at all—have a réle of “‘ giving example 
by exertions’ to perform in the world, which they cannot 
evade. They cannot go back on their history which—and it 
does not make any difference whether they did so consciously 
or unconsciously—made them first conquer nearly one-third 
of the world’s inhabitable surface and then put before them 
the task of administering this vast Empire in a humane as 
well as reasonable way, and so create the one half-way work- 
able instant in the whole world of a coherent Commonwealth 
of Nations. It is clear to the observer of British developments 
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—and more or less every literate person on this planet belongs 
to that foreign observer corps of British ways and policies— 
that the actual task of British responsibilities and statecraft is 
only at its starting point. Here, specific thoughts come to the 
foreigner’s mind. In Britain’s internal political life, political 
strife is rampant as in most other countries—though perhaps 
not in so frantic a manner. But. the outer world is used to 
looking on Britain and the British people as an entity, as a sort 
of superior political being, set into the turbulent sea of chang- 
ing historical, economic and political aspects as an element of 
lasting steadfastness, as chosen instruments for devising 
governmental methods, for just and fair treatment of men and 
countries. Asked which qualities actually are those, which 
the foreigner is inclined to admire most, when looking at the 
unfolding of such truly Divina Comedia Politica Britannica, 
one may perhaps say: her power, her pride, her Liberalism, 
her elegance. Pride and Liberalism being features difficult 
to prove, there remains the fabulous power of the British State 
machine and the legendary elegance of British society which 
—at least so far as broad popular opinion and observation 
abroad is concerned—formed formerly an object of foreign 
interest in the British phenomenon. However, both—the 
power and the elegance—had, between the two World Wars, 
disclosed themselves in such odd forms of bearing and 
wearing, that much of their original splendour as political and 
social ideal had worn out. While, of all people, it was the 
reactionary and hypocritical elements in Continental Europe 
and in America which complained bitterly about the vanishing 
of British pride and Liberalism. They did not like the idea 
of the lion getting older and weaker and not objecting so 
vigorously any more to their traditional twisting of his tail. 
And here it may perhaps be said that the vanishing of English 
elegance was a more detrimental blow to the diminution of 
Empire influence than the alleged decline of British power. 
For, what is called “‘ public opinion abroad,’’ or “ foreign 
observers,” or “‘ the outer world,” etc., does not derive from 


compact popular judgment, but it rather mirrors the likes and | 


dislikes of individual persons in foreign countries. Most of 


these have hardly ever seen an Englishman or an English- | 
woman, few only are interested enough to read about British | 


history and institutions, but almost all of them would dream 
of wearing a silk tie from a Bond Street firm, a suit made in 
Saville Row, a Burberry overcoat, smoke a Dunhill pipe, have 
English marmalade on their breakfast table and some English 
sauce for flavouring their lunch or dinner dishes. This per- 
sonal relation of innumerous private citizens everywhere to 
certain products of what they consider to belong to a certain 
style of high-life, has been Britain’s greatest asset in her 
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upbuilding of good will with foreign nations for 200 years. It 
sound incredible, even silly, yet he who will go searchingly 
into the matter will find it confirmed. Part of such odd cogni- 
tion may be explained by the fact that man is a political 
being only 7m patria, and that ex-territorially he takes, thanks 
heaven, the liberty to be an amateur (or hater, or collector) of 
different silk ties, pipes, smells, guns or mussels. . . . This 
observation does not mean to refer to the nature, charac- 
teristics and trend of British export trade, whose future per- 
haps may be much more determined by sending abroad 
mechanical equipment and chemical manufactures, derived at 
from the by-products of coal and petrol, than ties and lavender 
water. But certainly Churchill’s cigars have made better and 
easier propaganda for ‘‘ Made in England ”’ products than the 
most costly and ingenious advertising campaign by the F.B.I. 
could ever have achieved. 

When considering the most peculiar relation between 
British reality—the inherent and inborn suppositions of this 
country’s material existence—and her recently apparent un- 
willingness to live up to the consequences of an origin which 
she cannot disclaim, again the foreign onlooker has the feeling 
that in the end tradition, continuity of inescapable historic fate, 
will prevail ; and that in some way or another the original 
colourful political division between Whigs and Tories, between 
a Radical and a Conservative Party, will replace the present 
dull, spiritless and, at that, entirely un-English platform— 
quarrelling between a so-called Socialism and a so-called 
Capitalism. In the foreigner’s eye—and even in the eyes of 
one who, like the present writer, sympathises with the Left— 
“scientific Marxism ’”’ appears to sit on Britain like a fool’s cap 
on an Archbishop’s head or like a bachanté’s veil on a venerable 
Duchess. Here indeed, a cross-current of most violent vigour 
is passing through British national life—and no doubt— 
threatening its very foundations. Apart from the fact that 
the British worker, enjoying an income twice to five times as 
high as any Continental worker and twenty times as high as 
the Asiatic worker, cannot reasonably stand up for the appli- 
ance of Marxist theory, because he is a sort of plutocrat himself 
—at least within the realm of economic interests of the working 
class—the still much graver question of spiritual primacy, of 
the all-important problem of siding with the Western or 
Eastern idea of life is at stake. The colossal dilemma, 
into which the formerly so majestically unified British 
cause has been torn by qualms of conscience, is especi- 
ally and distinctly mirrored in the writings (and doings) of 
the younger—though by now already middle-aged—genera- 
tion of economists in this country. Economic writing in 
Britain has, during the last 20 years, undergone a continuous 
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decline, and this retrogressive pace has acquired top speed 
since the last great figure in British economic science, Lord 
Keynes, has obviously—tired and disappointed by a genera- 
tion of unwilling as well as narrow-minded disciples—retired 
from active teaching. What, at present, appears as spokes- 
men of economic thought on the British scene, are 
poor specimens indeed, figures who are perhaps best ranged 
under the heading of “‘ The Distributors ’’—small and dull 
minds, to whom it never occurs that, firstly, it is the pro- 
ductional side and not the distributive one of economy, which 
deserves the scientific economist’s main attention, and that, 
secondly, just this productional problem (which, in their 
incredible short-sightedness, they consider to be “‘ solved ”’) 
is exactly the one which is at the very root of present-day’s 
political problematic in the whole world, including, of course, 
this country. These people consider themselves to be deserv- 
ing forefront figures of public life, if only they continuously 
repeat their intelligent assertion that social justice is achieved 
if the national cake is divided by the number of inhabitants 
of the country. . . . Once more the foreign onlooker finds 
himself in the queer situation of, though perhaps not knowing 
more about a certain subject relating to British actuality, but 
knowing those who busily bring the present situation about, 
better than the British public does. 

Odd must it therefore seem to him, much more so still than 
to the British people themselves, that these gentlemen from 
Hungary or Rumania or Slovakia, whom he watched 25 years 
ago as insignificant bank clerks or university students, now 
vociferously and most sternly decree to the British people 
that their future Freedom from Want has, in the first place, to 
start with a complete Want of Freedom. And some of them 
seem even to have undertaken the long journey from Tran- 
sylvania to London explicitly for the purpose of making it 
very clear to the population of Britain, that ad eternas grecas 
they will have to put up with postal censorship in their inter- 
national mail relations, because only in this way omniscient 
Mr. ......insky considers an effective currency control could 
possibly be established ; and life without currency control is, 
of course, no life at all, thinks Mr. ...... insky. Only recently 
er insky & Co. have discovered that British immediate 
post-war future is threatened with the deadly peril of a boom 
and therefore they have already given instructions, orders, 
that no such boom must be allowed to take place; and the 
ukas which they have issued gives as reason for their decision 
that, as usual in trade cycle, the boom may be followed by 
slump ; and, of course, ...... insky & Co. feel responsible for 
‘Stability and Balance of British economic life ’’’ in future. 


Now, this special and specific advice, given by the various 
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reer insky’s in London, Oxford and Cambridge, is, for once, so 
stupid, so obviously idiotic, that one should think that nobody 
would pay attention to it. But, no—this advice fas been 
taken. The practical fact is that Britain’s post-war future 
offers such tremendous possibilities of immeasurable social 
and industrial and commercial developments that, by 
letting such “ boom,’”’ which may well last Io to 15 years, 
and perhaps longer, take its free course, this country could 
consolidate her whole material position for generations to 
come. The least that can be said that such prospect is 
in the two decades following the war it will be easy, very 
easy, for Britain to re-build her stock in foreign assets and 
currencies lost during this war. But again: no. ...... insky 
& Co. and their faithful believers in this country do not like 
the idea! 

The discord which at present rings through the tunes, 
which accompany Britain’s economic life, is, however, not 
altogether of foreign make. It could, on the contrary, be said 
that here the British issue shows distinct resemblance to that 
one which brought about the German downfall and which, 
under a general heading, could perhaps be described as The 
Nordic—Protestant Impact, as opposed to Mediterranean— 
Catholic Universalism. What eventually can be said about 
Protestantism as intellectual correlate to Western high- 
capitalist society has been pointed out in a very deeply 
thought-out way by Max Weber. There remains therefore 
only to point to a parallel political development in Germany 
as well as in Britain, showing both nations, drifting in their 
inner and sentimental convictions away from Liberalism as 
their fundamental social structure at a historic moment, when, 
both of them, could have preserved their position of power, 
influence and importance—politically as well as materially and 
spiritually—within a certain sphere of organic predominance 
only and solely by basing their national behaviour as well as 
their legislation, their institutions and foreign relations more 
and more on liberal principles. This tragic dissonance which 
rang the knell already to all German aspirations in Europe, as 
well as in the rest of the world, may well prove of catastrophic 
results for this country too. Whether there is much sense in 
putting such thoroughly alarming state of affairs in imploring 
tones before the British public as, on several occasions, F. A. 
Hayek has done recently, may be doubted. The issue in 
question is so obviously of a Be Or Not To Be character that 
no scholarly persuasion will avert it, if there is no inherent and 
spontaneous popular will left to do so. Those ideas and 
pictures of a Twilight of the Gods, of a Dawn from Walhalla, 
which has descended upon Nordic culture and social order, 
propounded in Germany by Oswald Spengler, with tragic 
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consequences for the German people and for their teacher— 
whose writings were prohibited in Nazi Germany in 1936. 
Whereupon the author, who was one of those who made Hitler 
king, died in sorrow. He has imitators in the forefront 
figures of modern British literature. Thirst for high quality 
literary production was ill satisfied on the Continent of Europe 
between the two World Wars. Following an old-established 
tradition, it was more or less only the French and the Germans 
who contributed—though somewhat scantily—to the clamour 
of 350,000,000 people for literary enrichment of their common 
civilisation. As a natural consequence of such failing supply, 
caused, last not least, by the prevailing general mood of social 
and political uncertainty, the European public looked to 
Britain and America for supplementary entertainment and 
enlightenment. However, here too the available choice was 
not too lavish in variety. Those British authors who carried 
the Continental public’s greatest interest were Galsworthy, 
Maugham, Shaw and Wells. Of these four, it was doubtlessly 
Shaw who was considered best as “light entertainment.” 
Nobody had the least idea that his plays were meant seriously, 


and still less was there the faintest notion that ‘‘ Prefaces” | 


existed, which aspired to be guides to habitats of philosopher’s 


stones for Mr. Everybody. If it is said here that ‘‘ nobody” | 
knew of Shaw’s aspirations to be a great teacher of the peoples | 


of the world, such statement must be taken cum grano sahs, 
for the very few who watched the ways and trends of contem- 
porary civilisation with anxious and subtle minds knew of 
course that Shaw was “a force.’’ However, while Wells was 


generally recognised as a prophet of a different, though | 
perhaps not better, world, Shaw was looked upon (and thanked | 


for) by the public as fun maker number one. 


By what the foreigner is appalled in the first place, having | 


watched for a while Britain’s contemporary cultural situation 
(and the same feeling had dominated Continental European 
intellectualism for a decade before the outbreak of the war), 
is, that in a basic sense, the neo-German creed, as ultimately 
represented by Hitler, is identical with H. G. Wells’ and 
Bernard Shaw’s fundamental convictions and_ teachings. 
These principles, common to modern German as well as British 
radicalism—whether their political denomination is indicated 
as “Nazism” or “ Fabianism’”’ does not really matter— 
mirror that vexatious as well as cheap belief that all those 
bastard achievements of our reigning contemporary devilish 
Trinity : technic, organisation and schematised enlightenment 
constitute progressive feats. Shaw, only recently, stated 
publicly that he would accept “instalments of Democracy 
from any Party which can be persuaded or frightened or hum- 


bugged in achieving it.’’ This is a 100 per cent. exactly the | 
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same catastrophic idea which dominated the minds of scores 
of German professors, scientists, industrialists, engineers, 
lawyers—in brief, the ztelligentsia—in their attitude towards 
Hitler, before he finally rose to power. Only comparatively 
few of these were full-blooded Nazis, but all of them said that 
they would accept “ installments ”’ of a Secessio Germanica— 
which was theiy Democracy, as Shaw’s one is some hotch- 
potch of Everybody’s (!) Political What-Not—from exactly 
the same quarters from which Shaw (and Wells and Ramsay 
MacDonald) have shown preparedness to accept them. 
What difference in moral and ethical quality is there actu- 
ally between Hitlers motto ‘‘ Good is what is to Germany’s 
advantage ’’ and Shaw’s “‘instalment”’ thesis ? This shame- 
less readiness of German as well as of British intellectuals 
to betray all spiritual values, all human dignity and decency 
for some sham “instalment ”’ of efficiency, is doubtlessly 
—there is no getting away from such cognition—a common 
feature of Nordic-Protestant civilisation, as represented in 
and by the two principal countries of the Nordic cultural 
sphere, Britain and Germany. Yet there exists in this 
country a situation very different from that which was pre- 
valent in Germany I5 years ago. In Germany the counter 
forces against dictatorial exclusive domination by ruthless 
principles of efficiency and class egotism were weak, insig- 
nificant in fact. They are strong and vigorous in Britain, 
and there is much hope that they will prevail and give the 
world that “‘ example by exertion ”’ as an example of not too 
much exertions, that will bring home the lesson of the century. 

For Britain’s prestige with foreign individuals as well as 
with foreign countries, especially the smaller ones, derives 
from a very subtle region of historic inter-relations. It is true 
that the small European countries traditionally looked to 
France as their political and ideological protector—but to 
Britain they looked in another sense, as a sort of cheering, 
shining synonym of their own existence—because it stood 
always in their mind that Britain was originally a small 
country like themselves ; and it gave (and gives) them con- 
solation that there exists in world and history an instant to 
show that the small one, the one not endowed with natural 
riches like Russia, America, France, yet can emerge strong, 
powerful, rich—by employing individual courage, imagination, 
enterprise. 

The foreigner in Britain is at present mostly a political 
refugee. It is only natural that he should see circumstances 
and developments in this country through the suspicious and 
penetrating eye of the persecuted. Hecan see much in the 
light of his own trouble, and he thinks that Britain’s contem- 
porary position is by no means free of menace to her national 
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and political existence—by such negative counsels—an odd 
mixture of cheap illusionism with professions of hypocritical 
Communism being poured on her people by a clique of 
immensely arrogant, conceited and aggressive intellectuals. 

It is no accident that the foreigner’s mind, when weigh- 
ing Britain’s chance in the future, always reverts to that 
feature of a certain political performance by a certain circle of 
ultra-Radical Intellectuals. This happens because the spec- 
tacle of a comparatively small number of partly fanatical, 
partly unscrupulous political and spiritual adventurers, tearing 
to pieces in a few years their countries in a 1,000 years ingeni- 
ously built structure, is not new to him. It has been this sort 
of people who, by their arrogant as well as ignorant advice, by 
their always being wrong on the practical feasibility of radical, 
political, and especially economic measures, have become the 
foremost grave diggers of European Democracy—not without 
a considerable number of them, like Phcenixes from the ashes, 
re-appearing in exactly the same “ capacity ”’ in Nazi, Fascist, 
Falangist Parties. Beware, Britain, it can happen here ! 

The essence of all these observations is that the foreigner, 
more easily and better than the British people themselves, 
recognises that Britain—her political economic, cultural fate 
and history—stands at cross-roads. Every foreigner, even all 
those outside Britain, who never set foot on British soil, knew 
that for a considerable time (Adolf Hitler was one who knew 
it and he initiated a gamble of super-colossal dimensions on 
that belief). Either Britain will take the course of a Great 
Power or a small country. Those means and measures which 
are now presented to the people of this country, not only by 
ignorant and irresponsible braggadocios, but by men of ability, 
like Bernard Shaw or Sir William Beveridge, as ultimate 
Social and State wisdom, are the typical political instruments 
of small countries’ ideas about Government, Administration, 
Communal life. It is not discussed or argued here whether 
these Shavian or Beveridgian codes are “‘ good ”’ or “ bad.” 
Perhaps they are very good, and perhaps the world would be 
very much happier if no “ great powers,’ but only small 
countries, existed. But one thing is certain: One cannot 
operate a great Power in a small-country-mind, nor run an 
Empire on un-imperial means. The British lion, prowling 
about like a meek domesticated animal in a farmhouse yard, 
dreading the perils of the outer world and solely concerned 
with his ‘‘ security and comfort ”’ in a village, would be a 
ludicrous sight indeed ; and, make no mistake, ludicrousness 
kills. Either Britain will continue with traditional grandeur 
as champion of civic freedom, trade, production, travel 
of goods, capital and men over the globe with free speech 
and free profession of faith and opinion—and she will remain 
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a Great Power with all the earthly honours and inevitable, 
but not less honourable, of such burdens, or she will give 
herself entirely to the petit bourgeois outlook, prevailing in 
small countries, where envy, suspicion, small-mindedness 
brings about, in narrow living spaces, the idea that everybody 
must control everything, everyone plan for his neighbour and 
non-neighbour—where, for God’s sake, nobody must have a 
chicken in his pot without the whole community knowing it 
and approving of it. In brief, the question is: Shall Britain 
remain Britain—respected, admired by many, perhaps feared 
and hated by some—or shall she become another Bulgaria, or 
Finland, or Portugal—respected, admired, feared, hated by 
nobody ? Not because the corduroy-trousered lounge Spar- 
tacusses are perhaps important figures (which, truly, they are 
not), but because behind their lofty Bohemian bearing there 
hovers the dumb and impotent fetit-bourgeois instinct—the 
inferiority complex as governmental principle—they are so 
eminently dangerous to existence and development of every 
country, leave alone Britain, who is a unique creation. And 
it is the unique which the fetzt-bourgeois element despises, 
loathes more than anything in the world. There is an old bon 
mot amongst political sayings suggesting that ‘‘ the British 
never know when they have lost ’’—but there is a reverse of 
that medal, namely, that many, too many, Britons do not 
know when they have won. 

However, there is, thank Heaven, a difference between 
that handful of presumptuous semi-intellectual, would-be 
pocket tyrants, and the British people themselves. Hardly 
another moment in Britain’s glorious history has been so 
apt to teach the foreigner “the real Britain’’ than those 
strenuous, yet elevating years of the Second Great War. 
Britain in Arms is a picture which has impressed itself im- 
mortally on time and eternity. Here, in the British Armed 
Forces, those “ original’’ great qualities, the Power, the 
Liberalism, the Elegance, are again manifest—and, let us 
hope so—even some of the (proverbial) “‘ perfidy ”’ (for, though 
it might even be sometimes tempting to act perfidiously 
towards a friend—why not, one is after all only a human being 
with natural weaknesses—it must certainly be thoroughly 
delightful to enact perfidy towards the enemy ; and Goebbels’ 
and Himmler’s disciples could not have been beaten without 
giving them some of their own medicine). It is to the Armed 
Forces—to Britain’s smart, gallant and extremely well- 
behaved soldiers, airmen and seamen—not to forget the 
women’s services, the most charming and most comprehensive 
corps of Amazons ever created—that the world looks when 
deliberating on Britain’s future rank and role in world import- 
ance and world power. Generals Alexander and Montgomery, 
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inflicting at Al Alamein a Pax Britannica on modern world— 
another Armada conquest, another Trafalgar, another Water- 
loo; Winston Churchill, Statesman-Soldier of unparalleled 
stature, strolling through the Siegfried Line, his symbolic cigar 
surrounded by a proud and humane Millennium smile—these 
are the features which saved the world and will build a new 
one ; in these the foreign friend and admirer of Britain puts 
his faith, and not in some scribes’ Petit-bourgeois declamations 
about “‘ Roads to Plenty ”’ (it is always ‘‘ Roads ”’ with these 
gentlemen, but the “ plenty ” never emerges), or the “‘ Plan- 
ning of Equality ’’ (whereby the matter always rests at 
“planning ’’ and the “ equality” is meant for anybody else 
but the superior teachers of world and peoples). The foreigner, 
anyway, has to thank Churchill, Alexander and Montgomery 
and the courageous broad- and liberal-minded people of 
Britain for his deliverance. It was they who saved him from 
final destruction and ruin, and not a Guild of degenerated City 
editors. And thus he may perhaps be allowed to address the 
fighting spirit of this great, unique Nation: ‘“‘ Thank you, 
gallant eternal Britain, Upholder of the Right, Defensor Fidei 
—and your noble deed shall not be forgotten when the lights 
go up and when the lights stay on.” 
FREDERICK JELLINEK. 


GERMANY’S ATTACK ON DENMARK 


THE attainment of that constitutional liberty which is the 
truest foundation of a nation’s strength, would have given 
abundant employment to their enthusiasm. But they were 
not satisfied with these modest objects of desire. After the 
fashion of many other nations during the course of the last 
half century, they fed their imaginations upon historical 
illusions. They studied the records of the past to find material 
for dreams of the future. They dwelt upon the thought of 
what a German Emperor once had been; and they sighed 
for a mighty German Empire based upon pure democratic 
principles, that should again give law to Europe.—Essays 
by Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, on Foreign Politics 1864, 
p. 68. 


SHIFTING INDIAN SANDS 


WHEN Sir Stafford Cripps in 1942 brought the Government’s 
offer of independence for India, a new era in Indian history 
started. From the solid rock of British rule, India faces 
shifting sands. The splendid Indian Army is unaffected, 
since for it the war is an all-engrossing task. But the resigna- 
tion of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes 
isan omen. And throughout India are signs of uncertainty. 

Let us see what some of the Indians do when they practise 
self-government, and let us start with Bengal and the Calcutta 
Corporation, whose collapse during the famine was so vividly 
portrayed by the National Review. In December Mr. Casey, 
Governor of Bengal, inspected the extensive Calcutta slums. 
He said “‘ I have been horrified by what I have seen. Human 
beings cannot allow other human beings to exist under these 
conditions.”’ In February a Government inspection of the 
Calcutta Corporation’s vaccine laboratory showed that the 
lymph produced was not safe for vaccination, and this while 
smallpox was prevalent. In March the Moslem Ministry of 
Bengal threatened the Calcutta Corporation with supersession 
unless they carried out some urgent sanitary improvements. 
The immediate reaction of the Corporation, while protesting 
at being “‘ held at bay” was to hold (in the words of the 
Congress Press) ‘“‘an animated debate”’ objecting to the 
Government’s acquisition of some houses containing brothels. 
The Corporation objected to the brothels being removed. 
At the next meeting “City Fathers Make a Firm Stand. 
Government Ultimatum Thrown Out.’ (Congress Press 
headlines). The Corporation flatly refused the Government’s 
demands for improvements in sanitation. But an outbreak of 
cholera added itself to the prevailing smallpox. The Corpora- 
tion gave way and agreed “ under protest ” to carry out the 
Government measures. In the province of Bengal there is a 
Moslem majority, and therefore a Moslem Ministry governs 
it. But in its capital, Calcutta, Hindus predominate, and so 
the Calcutta Corporation is a Hindu Congress stronghold. 
Bitterly it felt its defeat at the hands of the Moslem Ministry. 
But its revenge came soon. 

The Moslems, who are the main support of the Ministry in 
Bengal, are mostly poor peasants. Big business, and therefore 
money, is in the hands of Hindus, chiefly Congressmen. 
While the Moslems have numbers, the Hindus have wealth, 
a precarious situation in Indian politics. In 1943 there was 
a food famine in Bengal. This year opened with a cloth 
famine. The Central Government gave Bengal its allotted 
share, but it disappeared, no one knew where. The Congress 
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Amrita Bazar Patrika published a cartoon of a Bengali lady 
being stripped by a black hand marked “ Profiteer.’’ On 
March 25 the Government started a sudden drive against stocks 
of hoarded cloth. Much was discovered. ‘“‘ The Wolf at last” 
cried the Press. The cloth business of Calcutta is in the hands 
of Hindus, mostly Marwaris, as the banzas (traders and money- 
lenders, Gandhi belongs to this class) of Rajputana are called. 
The Government drive hurt them. The return blow was 
prompt. 

On March 28 the Minister for Agriculture in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly moved the Budget Agricultural Grant. 
He did so without a speech, as the Opposition had tabled a 
number of cut motions and he expected to reply to them. 
But none of them was moved, and the Opposition demanded 
an immediate division. As they did so, a number of Govern- 
ment supporters crossed the floor and joined them. The 
Government asked for a debate, but the Speaker ruled against 
them and they were defeated by 97 votes to 106. Mr. Goswami 
the Finance Minister, said that the cloth drive had “ revita- 
lised the Opposition.”” Mr. Suhrawardy, Minister for Civil 
Supplies, said “If we go out of office, it is because of the 
presence of profiteers, black marketeers and hoarders on the 
other side.” Another member, Mr. Mridha, bluntly said: 
“ Following the recent cloth drive, the Marwaris and their 
friends have used their purses to buy certain Government 
supporters.’”’ Next day the Government made every effort 
to rally its followers, even to the extent of bringing in an 
ambulance a member convalescing from smallpox, whose 
proximity daunted even the most ardent Ministerialist. Sir 
Nazimuddin, the Chief Minister, demanded a division to 
show that he still had the confidence of the House. But the 
Speaker refused, on the novel constitutional principle that 
“the Ministry is the creature of the House. The House can 
make and unmake the Ministry, and the Governor is but the 
registering authority of the decision of the House.’’ He 
refused to allow the Ministry to function and adjourned the 
Legislative Assembly sine die. He did not say that the 
Legislative Assembly was the “ creature’’ of the Speaker, 
but such is the natural inference from this strange ruling. 
For the Speaker, by his own personal decision, dismissed the 
Ministry and stopped parliamentary government in Bengal. 
The day ended with the mobbing of some Marwaris outside 
the Legislative building. On March 30 Mr. Casey, Governor 
of Bengal, took over the administration of the Province. He 
“refrained from comment on the legality or constitutional 
propriety ’’ of the Speaker’s action, but was “ bound to 
recognise that a breakdown in the normal machinery of 
State has taken place.’”’ Sir Nazimuddin charged the Speaker 
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with forcing it on the Province, and indeed the Speaker in his 
ruling mentioned the Governor’s assumption of power as a 
likely contingency, a most peculiar reversal of English 
constitutional history. The Hindu Congress Press accepted 
it with alacrity. They had already anticipated it as soon as 
the Government was defeated. No one suggested the Opposi- 
tion taking office, for this would have meant a Hindu cabinet, 
which would have united the Moslem majority against it. 
So if the Hindu minority cannot control Parliament, then get 
on without one. Such are the sentiments in Bengal, the 
richest and best educated province in India. For long 
envious glances have been cast at such provinces as Bombay, 
which, under the direct administration of the Governor and 
the Indian Civil Service, and free from the “ privilege ”’ of 
such “‘ parliamentary ’’ government as Bengal has possessed, 
have enjoyed a singular immunity from the food and cloth 
famines which have afflicted Bengal. 

The stability of parliamentary government in the Punjab 
is sometimes used as a plea for its extension to an all-India 
parliament. In reality it isa warning in the opposite direction. 
For the Unionist Ministry of the Punjab rests on an agrarian 
coalition of Moslems, Hindus and Sikhs. Landowners and 
peasants, they are opposed to the financiers and money- 
lenders of Congress. The late Sir Sikander Hayat Khan 
skilfully combined these naturally discordant elements into 
one party by utilising the age-long clash of farmer and usurer. 
At the same time he kept on terms with the Moslem League 
without committing himself to Pakistan (separate states for 
Moslems). For the Punjab, with the Moslem as the senior 
partner, enjoys at present a semi-Pakistan. Sir Sikander’s 
successor as Chief Minister, Major Khizir Hayat Khan Tiwana, 
has tried to follow his policy, but has had to break with the 
Moslem League. So parliamentary government in the Punjab 
rests on a delicate balance. A threat of Hindu rule at the 
Centre, and therefore over all India, would upset it, and 
throw the Moslems of the Punjab into the arms of the Moslem 
League. An instance of the bitterness of Hindu-Moslem 
relations is the publication, by a Hindu newspaper in Bombay, 
of a correspondence between Mr. Jinnah, the Moslem leader, 
and Mr. Amery, all of which is a complete forgery. 

As for the Low Castes, Dr. Ambedkar, the Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council in charge of the Department of Labour, 
addressing his fellow Low Caste men, told them that if the 
British had a hundred reasons for fighting the Germans, 
they had a thousand for fighting the High Caste Hindus. 
“Untouchables (he is one himself) should fight even to the 
extent of shedding their blood to win their rights.’’ This 
fantastic spectacle of a Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
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sharing in the supreme responsibility for the government of 
India, publicly advocating civil war, should arouse pity rather 
than criticism. For it is a sign of the utter desperation with 
which the Low Castes, and many others also, regard the 
possible ending of British rule. 

Deriving its inspiration from a similar source, and also 
providing an example of the tendency of the countries of the 
great sub-continent of India to fly apart, should the uniting 
threads of the British Empire be broken, is the Dravida Nad 
movement in the province of Madras in South India. The 
leader, Mr. Naicker, was in prison in 1938, at the instance of 
the then Brahmin Congress Ministry of Madras, for opposing 
Gandhi’s scheme for making Hindi the universal Indian 
language. This fact gives the clue to the movement. It is 
supported by the races which speak Tamil, Telegu, and other 
non-Indo-European languages. Nowhere in India is the sway 
of the Brahmin, whose classical language is the Indo-European 
Sanskrit, heavier than in Madras. Nowhere is the tyranny 
of caste so severe. Hitler in his laws for his Herrenvolk 
could have learnt something from the South Indian Brahmin. 
Indeed both systems rest on the same fundamental principle 
of blood and race. The people of Madras had a taste of 
Brahmin rule in the Congress Ministry from 1937 to 1939. 
The Dravida Nad party liked it no better than the Moslems 
did. With the prospect of the end of British rule and of all 
hope of protection from the full weight of Brahmin domina- 
tion, the aim of the Dravida Nad is separation from India, 
like Burma or Ceylon, which means a complete clash with 
Brahmin Congress. It is the ally of the Moslem League with 
its Pakistan scheme, and so by analogy Dravida Nad is some 
times called Dravidistan. 

Congress leaders are still in detention and so the party 
is quiet. But in the outrages of 1942, which were also a threat 
to military communications in the war, it had a full-dress 
rehearsal for the part it may play in the future. As mentioned 
in the National Review of May, 1942 (Invasion and Politics 
in India), Jai Prakash Narain, Secretary of the Socialist 
branch of the Congress Party, had advised the adoption of 
Terrorist Revolutionary methods. This is exactly what was 
done by Congress in August, 1942. The point of the advice 
was that since the secret Terrorist Revolutionary Murder 
Societies, such as the Yugantar and Anusilan in Bengal, were 
being kept down during the war with an iron hand, their 
work had to be done by other branches of Congress. Congress- 
Socialists were suspected of the Punjab mail train disaster in 
Bihar last November. There is a vague dividing line between 
the ordinary Congressman and the Terrorist. It is a question 
of degree and timing. They tend to shade and merge. Where 
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all this may lead, the warning is Japan, where terrorism is 
systematised into government by assassination.* 

In the majority of Indian Provinces parliamentary 
government has collapsed, and they are administered by the 
Governors through the Indian Civil Service. Thus Mr. 
Casey’s first act after taking over the government of Bengal 
was to appoint four members of the Indian Civil Service to 
help him in the administration. The Indian Civil Service is 
something different from its home namesake. In India it is 
not merely a skilled machinery for carrying out the orders of 
the politicians. It is also a Shadow Government, ready to 
take over whenever the politicians collapse. In India they 
do so regularly, and the process of taking over is recurrently 
necessary. But recruitment to the Indian Civil Service was 
greatly reduced at the outbreak of war, and ceased in 1943. It 
will shortly be resumed, but with no guarantee of permanency 
of appointment. In view of the uncertainty of India’s political 
future, such a decision is not surprising. But its implications 
are serious. 


J. C. FRENCH. 


* Sir Firoz Khan Noon, an Indian delegate at the San Francisco 
Conference, has said, ‘“‘ If the Indian National Congress is represented at 
San Francisco, Japan may as well be represented.” 


P.S. BY THE EDITOR 


SINCE Mr. French wrote this article on the hopeless mis- 
government of Calcutta, which is entirely under Indian rule, 
Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, has announced 
that Indians may have their Independence for the asking 
and may leave the Empire altogether if they wish. 

We are sorry to see the great name of Field-Marshal 
Wavell used as cover for this sorry business which, if it is 
carried through, puts an end to our influence in India and at 
once plunges that country into chaos and misery. The 
announcement was made in all the hurly burly of the beginning 
of the election. Only the enemies of India, of Britain and of 
order will rejoice. 
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BoMBS ON JAPAN 


GREAT American air attacks on Japanese cities and industries 
are an outstanding feature of the present period of operations 
against Japan. Tokyo and its neighbouring port, Yokohama ; 
the great industrial cities of Nagoya and Osaka; Kobe, a 
big industrial city, naval base and port; and a number of 
smaller centres have all been bombed recently—some of them 
repeatedly—by great formations of Super-Fortresses based 
on the Mariana Islands. Though high explosive bombs are 
used whenever necessary, most of the bombs dropped are 
incendiaries, largely of a new type known as M 74. The M 74 
bomb weighs ro lbs. and has a jelly or dough-like filling of 
magnesium powder, petrol thickened with asphalt, and 
phosphorus. On hitting the ground the container breaks, 
throwing lumps of the filling as far as 25 yards in all directions. 
The filling, which is highly inflammable, sticks to almost any 
surface and also oozes over the target in a manner which no 
known fire-fighting appliance can stop. Sometimes the fires 
started are spread by a gale, as happened in one attack on 
Tokyo. The damage done is enormous. By June 5 photo- 
graphic reconnaissance showed that about go square miles of 
Japan’s industrial areas had been burned out. On June 10 
Tokyo wireless reported that American attacks from March to 
May had destroyed 1,195,000 dwellings and had made 
4,930,000 Japanese homeless (Tokyo, with 767,000 dwellings 
destroyed and 3,100,000 made homeless is said to have suffered 
more destruction than in the great earthquake of 1923, when 
two thirds of the city was destroyed). The areas burnt 
include the Imperial Palace in Tokyo—a severe blow to the 
Japanese, who regard their emperor as divine. Among other 
consequences of these attacks (according to unofficial reports) 
has been a wholesale evacuation of Tokyo, great destruction 
of food supplies, and a drop in the rice ration from 30 lbs. to 
20 lbs.a month. To this earlier damage must now be added 
the immense destruction effected in the June Super-Fortress 
raids, as well as in smaller attacks by carrier-borne aircraft. 


OKINAWA 


By far the fiercest battle of the Pacific war to date has 
been fought on Okinawa, where American forces landed on 
April 1 and where in mid-June, two and a half months later, 
the remnants of the Japanese garrison were still holding out 
in a ferocious, suicidal last stand. Most maps of the Pacific 
area show Okinawa as a tiny dot in the vast waters of the 
Pacific. In fact it is a straggling island, about 65 miles in 
extreme length and less than 10 miles in average width, with 
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a wasp-waist only some three miles across. The real impor- 
tance of Okinawa is strategic. It is the largest island of the 
Luchu (or, as called by the Japanese, who cannot pronounce 
“1's,” the Ryukyu) Archipelago, which stretches across the 
East China Sea between Formosa and Kyushu, the southern- 
most main island of Japan. From the most northerly point 
in Okinawa to the most southerly point in Kyushu is only 
about 330 miles ; the whole of Kyushu is within easy fighter 
range of planes based on the good airfields already existing 
or under construction on the island; and from Okinawa 
bases the China coast from Shanghai to Formosa (as well as 
Formosa itself) is also within fighter range. In addition, the 
island may well form an advanced base when the time comes 
toinvade Japan ; and meanwhile what the Japanese defenders 
can do on Okinawa, where much of the terrain is highly favour- 
able to the defence, gives some indication of the problems 
ahead when Japan Proper is attacked. 

Indefensible as a whole, Okinawa was soon cut in half 
and the Americans quickly cleaned up the northern portion. 
The real fight came in the south, where Mr. Stimson, U:S. 
Secretary of War, stated on June 8 that no fewer than five 
American divisions (the 1st and 6th Marine Divisions, and 
the 7th, 77th and g6th Army Divisions) were being used in an 
irregularly shaped area less than 10 miles across by 10 miles 
deep. Within this area the terrain is very difficult. There 
are cliffs and escarpments, hilly rugged ground, innumerable 
caves and tunnels, and in general the natural features of a- 
defenders’ paradise. In places there are formidable water 
barriers. One shown in a recent press photograph is a kind 
of deep inlet or bay (perhaps the estuary of the Kokuba 
river near Naha, the capital of the island) which American 
soldiers are crossing on a footbridge 3 or 4 feet wide and about 
100 yards long, which rests on assault boats. The shores are 
wooded, the estuary widens considerably in the middle 
distance, and on the opposite shore rugged hills and moun- 
tainous slopes descend to the water’s edge. Because of these 
natural difficulties ammunition, food and other supplies had 
to be brought by boat to the American troops fighting on 
both coasts, while inland supplies often had to be carried by 
hand. What this means in terms only of shells appears from 
the fact that between April 1 and June 5 artillery of the U.S. 
Tenth Army alone fired 1,473,666 rounds, totalling 62,384 
tons, a daily average of over 20,000 rounds, or about 1,000 
tons. In addition, thousands of rounds have been poured 
into the island by supporting American warships. What the 
fight on Okinawa has meant appears from American expe- 
rience in the closing stages of the campaign. One regiment 
using tanks, flame-throwers and demolition charges to seal 
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the Japanese in the caves they chose for defence, had to scale 
a 100-foot cliff. On their way up the Americans closed the 
entrance to 50 caves with explosives. In one cave nearly an 
entire company was surprised and destroyed by a flame- 
thrower attached by a long cable toa tank. Another regiment 
had to clear 419 caves of Japanese in two days. A third 
regiment also had to scale an almost perpendicular cliff to win 
a lodgment on top of the escarpment which was the last main 
Japanese line of defence. If the Japanese preserve their 
fighting spirit, similar battles must be expected when the 
invasion of Japan itself begins. 


BORNEO 


Another stage in the reconquest of the East Indies began 
on June 10 when Australian troops landed on Borneo. The 
landing force comprised elements of the Australian Ninth 
Division, supported by warships of the Royal Australian Navy 
and the United States Seventh Fleet and by aircraft of the 
R.A.A.F. and the United States Thirteenth Air Force. General 
MacArthur and Lieutenant-General Sir Leslie Morshead, the 
senior Australian Commander, went ashore with the assault 
troops. The landings were made on Labuan and Muara 
Islands in Brunei Bay in north-west Borneo, and at Brooketon 
and Hamilton Point on the mainland in the same area. 
Labuan town, airfield and island were quickly captured, and 
the Australians were soon making good progress inland. The 
landing seems to have surprised the Japanese—who, like 
ourselves in earlier, darker days, cannot be strong everywhere 
—and their opposition was at first light. Borneo is one of the 
largest islands in the world. Its area of nearly 300,000 square 
miles is five times the size of England and Wales, and larger 
than France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and Denmark 
put together. The bulk of Borneo is a Dutch colony and part 
of the Netherlands East Indies, but the northern portion 
(where the Australians have landed) is divided into the 
British protectorates of Sarawak and Brunei in the north- 
west and British North Borneo in the north and north-east. 
Labuan is a Crown Colony incorporated for administrative 
purposes with the Straits Settlements. Borneo is an important 
source of oil and a secondary source of rubber ; and though 
Japan has long been cut off from these, resources by Allied 
command of the sea, the Allies themselves will benefit in due 
course from recovery of their own possessions. In the immediate 
future Borneo will be even more important strategically than 
as a source of raw materials. Air bases on the island will 
increase Allied command over the South China Sea, which 
American planes based on the Philippines already dominate, 
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and will expose Japan’s land communications in Indo-China 
and Malaya to attack. 

Besides these landings in Borneo, Australians are fighting 
on Tarakan, off the east coast of Borneo, where the Japanese 
garrison after a month’s fighting was still holding out at the 
beginning of June; on the mainland of New Guinea, where 
large bodies of Japanese troops are still putting up a stiff 
fight ; and on Bougainville Island in the Solomons, where a 
new landing on the west coast was reported on June ITI. 
At an Australian parade on Bougainville the day before 
General Sir Thomas Blamey, Commander of the Allied Land 
Forces in the South-West Pacific, summed up the inherent 
difficulty of the war against Japan. “‘ When you engage a 
European army and break up its organisation, you have won,” 
Sir Thomas Blamey said. ‘‘ But when you fight the Japanese 
every man becomes a combat unit on his own and continues 
to fight. There is no end to such fighting until we have killed 
them all off.’’ 


JAPAN’S WAR POTENTIAL 


Recent American statements have given a fairly clear 
picture of the present war potential of Japan. The Japanese 
have more than 4,000,000 troops under arms—a force larger 
than the Germans were ever able to use against the Allies 
on the Western Front. In addition, many millions of men of 
military age have not yet been called to the colours. The 
Japanese Army is organised into 100 combat divisions. The 
Japanese air force, despite the heavy losses it has suffered, 
still musters more than 3,000 combat planes ; and even after 
heavy damage by American bombing, Japanese aircraft 
factories are capable of producing machines at the rate of 
1,250 to 1,500 a month. The Japanese navy and merchant 
marine have been badly hit, and Allied blows against Japan’s 
communications have almost completely cut her off from the 
rubber, oil, tin, fibres and other raw materials which she 
obtained earlier from the East Indies, Malaya and the Philip- 
pines—the vast empire which she conquered and held for a 
couple of short years after Pearl Harbour. 

Despite recent severe military reverses and damaging air 
attacks, however, a large proportion of Japan’s war industry 
is still intact and organised to operate efficiently in the so- 
called inner zone of Japan Proper, Korea, Manchuria and some 
parts of North China. In this zone industries exist which are 
capable of producing finished war products for many months, 
while in addition, raw materials are available in adequate 
supply, with enough in some cases for expanded production. 
Manchuria, Korea and occupied China contain more than one- 
third of Japanese pig-iron capacity, more than a sixth of the 
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steel ingot capacity, nearly a tenth of the rolling mill capacity, 
and more than half of the coke-oven capacity. Other impor- 
tant Japanese war industries in these areas include chemicals, 
ordnance. factories, aircraft works and synthetic oil plants— 
all of them well organised and well staffed. Though the 
recapture of Burma has cut off important sources of tungsten, 
lead, zinc and nickel, the inner zone contains other sources of 
at least some of these materials and substantial reserves of all. 
With the loss of the Philippines, the chrome and copper posi- 
tion becomes more difficult, but, thanks to substitutes, not 
impossible. Japan’s war needs for tin and rubber are reported 
to be amply covered for many months by huge stocks accumu- 
lated on Japan. And although bombing has laid waste many 
square miles of Japan’s industrial cities and has devastated 
or destroyed great aircraft plants, ordnance works, elec- 
tricity generating stations and marshalling yards, the vast 
dispersal programme which the Japanese have been carrying 
out has put many key works underground and has hidden 
others in secluded localities from which their products will 
be available for Japan’s fighting men for many months to 
come. 


STRATEGY AGAINST JAPAN 


The distribution of the Japanese armed forces and war 
industries largely influences Allied strategy against Japan. 
Besides the powerful forces in Japan, there are substantial 
Japanese garrisons in China and Manchuria in addition to the 
numerous forces now largely cut off in Indo-China and Malaya 
and completely cut off on islands in the Pacific and the East 
Indies. Allied control of the sea and the air makes it possible 
to keep these forces apart and to choose the time and place of 
attack. The Allies have, of course, themselves to establish 
and build up forward bases for the formidable forces that will 
be thrown against Japan. But as soon as the Allies are ready 
they can use their strategic initiative and strike. Where 
exactly the forward bases will be, how long it will take to 
get them ready, and against what areas—whether on the 
mainland of Asia or in Japan Proper—the Allies will launch 
their blows are matters on which speculation at present is 
unprofitable. A major problem is obviously transport. The 
United States War Department states that it requires 75 
trains to shift the equipment of a single American armoured 
division, and 15 Liberty ships to transport it. Moving the 
American forces now in Europe to Manila via the Panama 
Canal involves a journey of 14,000 miles; even from San 
Francisco to Manila is 6,770 miles; while from Manila to 
Tokyo is about 2,700 miles and from San Francisco to Tokyo 
is not far short of 7,000 miles. British forces have equivalent 
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distances to cover. It is in the light of such factors that 
President Truman has outlined American military policy for 
the defeat of Japan. That policy, he informed the United 
States Congress on June I, calls for 


“‘z. Pinning down the Japanese forces where they now are and 
keeping them divided so that they can be destroyed piece by piece. 

“2. Concentrating overwhelming power on each segment 
which we attack. 

** 3. Using ships, aircraft, armour, artillery and all other material 
in massive concentrations to gain victory with the smallest possible 
loss of life. 

“4. Applying relentless and increasing pressure to the enemy 
by sea, air and on the land, so that he cannot rest, re-organise or 
re-group his battered forces or dwindling supplies to meet our next 
attack.” 


With appropriate modifications, a similar policy will no doubt 
guide the conduct of the other Allies fighting the war in the 
Pacific. The successes already achieved against Japan 
attest how right that policy broadly is. 


MASSING ALLIED STRENGTH 


Allied forces for use against Japan meanwhile continue to 
mass in the Pacific area. In his message to Congress on 
June 1 President Truman stated that the United States is 
planning more than to double its forces at present in the 
Pacific and to throw against Japan a strength greater than 
the 3,500,000 men used against Germany. This will provide 
all the troops the American authorities believe they can deploy 
effectively against Japan ; and will be accomplished (accord- 
ing to a U.S. War Department statement) while providing 
occupation troops for Germany and training and replacing 
formations in the United States, and at the same time reducing 
the overall strength of the United States army from its 
present total of 8,300,000 to just under 7,000,000 a year hence. 
While American troops are on their way, three American 
air-fleets are moving towards Japan—the U.S. 2oth Bomber 
Command, formerly based in India, including 150 Super- 
Fortresses which were transferred in mid-June to bases in 
the Marianas ; the U.S. Eighth Air Force, the main American 
air formation used against Germany, which is now on the way 
from Europe to the Far East and which is to have Super- 
Fortresses added to its strength; and the American units 
of the British-American Eastern Air Command, whose theatre 
of operations has hitherto been Burma. Consequential 
changes are being made in Eastern Air Command. British 
forces are replacing the American forces now withdrawn, 
which formerly constituted about half the Command’s total 
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strength ; and the American Major-General Stratemayer is 
being succeeded as Commanding Officer of Eastern Air 
Command by the British Air Marshal W. A. Coryton, his 
former assistant. 

British forces against Japan also continue to increase both 
at sea and on land. More than three-fourths of the announced 
British aircraft-carrier strength is now in the Pacific; and 
the British Pacific Fleet, which received a warm welcome 
from the Americans when it paid its first official visit to Guam 
at the end of May, is still growing. The fleet train alone is 
expected to comprise more than 100 ships and will work the 
longest direct supply line the Royal Navy has ever faced. 
Upwards of 20 victualling ships, each capable of carrying a 
month’s food for 30,000 men and clothes and mess gear for 
10,000, will be constantly ferrying food and clothing from the 
main base in Australia to the Fleet’s operational area 3,000 
or 4,000 miles away. On land a new British army—the 
Twelfth Army—has been formed as part of the South-East 
Asia Command. Its commander is Lieutenant-General Sir 
Montagu Stopford, who commanded the Seventeenth Infantry 
Brigade at Dunkirk, and since November, 1943, has been 
commander of the Thirty-third Corps in Burma. The forma- 
tion of the Twelfth Army, which will be based on Rangoon, 
has been made possible by the release of additional resources 
from Europe. Dutch and French forces for use in the East 
are also being organised. The Dutch are planning to call up 
about 150,000 men of the Netherlands East Indies. About 
20,000 are said to be ready and waiting in Australia. And 
French reports state that a force is being organised for use 
against Japan additional to the small French forces previously 
in Indo-China which managed with great gallantry to fight 
their way back to Allied-controlled Chinese territory. 


June 16, 1945. JULES MENKEN. 


POSTSCRIPT. Organised resistance ceased on Okinawa 
on June 21, when Admiral Nimitz announced that the battle 
for the island had been won after 82 days of fighting. Even 
then the Japanese left in two small pockets were still being 
mopped up. Japanese casualties were heavy. At the end of 
June 20 Japanese killed numbered go0,401, while more than 
4,000 were taken prisoner. In the last day 1,700 were taken, 
Japanese soldiers surrendering in groups, in some cases led 
by their officers—an altogether exceptional development the 
significance of which is not yet clear. American casualties 
were also heavy, totalling 6,990 killed and missing and 
29,598 wounded, 


POST-WAR JAPAN 


THE post-war political future in Japan is dark with impending 
chaos and national disintegration. Many differing opinions 
have been expressed as to what the conditions will be when 
the invading armies of Britain and America succeed in landing 
on the shores of an island which through the centuries has 
never felt the foot of an invader. I find it impossible to 
envisage what is likely during the inevitably disturbed interval 
between the collapse of resistance and the institution of any 
authoritative government recognised by the population. The 
people, with the exception of the comparatively few—diplo- 
mats, students and important business men, whose contact 
with the world of the West and of America has to a large 
extent dissipated their youthful beliefs—are in essentials still 
medieval in their mental outlook. Nor could it be otherwise, 
since they only began to emerge from medieval conditions at 
the time of the restoration in 1868, when Japan became open 
to foreign visit, and travel abroad was no longer a capital 
offence. The educational system is founded on the mytho- 
logical genesis of Japan and on the descent of the Emperor 
from Amaterasu no Mikoto, the Sun Goddess and her grandson 
Jimmu Tenno. He is a semi-divine being, and all the success- 
ful events in Japanese history are attributed to the out- 
standing virtues of the Imperial House. In the vast majority 
of Japanese, Western civilisation has not penetrated deeply, 
and is soon scorched off in the crucible of war, leaving the 
aboriginal mentality to function with all its original ruthless- 
ness. Mercy and pity, it is often said, are the product of 
civilisation, and are not inherently in man’s nature. Germany, 
with hundreds of years of Christianity and Greek and Roman 
civilisation behind her is far more blameworthy for the excesses 
and cruelties she has committed than is Japan. After all, in 
the 16th Century we here in England were burning people at 
the stake and torturing them in the Tower ; and the mentality 
of the Japanese people, by and large, is not fundamentally 
different from what ours was at that time. Tradition weighs 
heavy on them, and impedes their progress to higher standards 
of civilisation and ethics more than it does anywhere else in 
the world. In the face of this handicap it is very remarkable 
that they should have scaled the ladder of Western civilisation 
as far as they have—a ladder by which they climbed to the 
status of a First Class Power, and which has now been incon- 
tinently kicked away from under them by their own General 
Staff. The Army from the earliest times has been the highest 
and most respected estate of the realm, and this respect very 
largely persists. There were formerly four of these: the 
professional soldier (the samurai), the farmer, the artisan and 
the merchant, in this order, though the samurai who alone 
VOL, CXXV. 
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was entitled to wear two swords, was far the highest of them. 
They were distinguished by sumptuary laws of dress. A 
Japanese proverb runs: ‘“ The cherry is the first among 
flowers, as the warrior is first among men,” which throughout 
my long experience in the country, I found to be the universal 
opinion. For the Navy, as an organised fighting force, there 
was, till the opening of Japan, no use; and it was only then 
that its organisation and training—almost entirely carried 
out by British Naval Officers—was begun. It lacks, accord- 
ingly, the prestige of the Army, and the two forces remain 
largely estranged from one another, represented as they are 
by opposing clans: the Army by that of Choshu, and the 
Navy, Satsuma. The former had no coherent being before 
the restoration. It consisted of a congeries of armed bands 
of warriors in the service of the great nobles—the Daimyos— 
in the internecine wars that were endemic in Japan. 

Since the organisation of the country under a single 
government, the Ministers of War and Marine have been, and 
still are, a General and an Admiral on the active lists of their 
services, with direct access to the Emperor over the head of 
the Cabinet. Should the policy of the Government be con- 
trary to that of the General Staff, either service can, by 
withdrawing its Minister and refusing to appoint another, 
bring about the fall of the administration, as has happened 
on several occasions. 

It will accordingly be seen that the General Staff can 
swing foreign policy as it likes, and it must accordingly be the 
first and most important of the great organs of state to be 
liquidated when resistance finally ceases. It was—as was the 
Army generally—organised on the lines of the German 
General Staff, which it took for its model. Many of its most 
brilliant officers went for training in Berlin, and there was 
much veneration of, if little affection for, the German military 
hierarchy. Basil Hall Chamberlain in Things Japanese talks 
about “‘. . . Germany, whom official Japan had ever admired 
and striven to imitate .. .’’ It goes without saying that the 
entire Army, Navy and Air Force must follow it as soon as 
possible into the limbo of the past ; and uniforms of all kinds 
—in view of the great psychological stimulus they have with 
the Japanese, as with the German—must go with them. The 
‘““ Kempeitai ’’—the Military Police—should be abolished, and 
the ordinary civilian ‘‘ Junsa’”’ should only wear a brassard 
on his arm and carry a truncheon. 

The Diet, too, should go. It was utterly corrupt, and its 
functions were largely determined by the ‘‘ Zaibatsu ’’—“ Big 
Business ’’—and in fact as an organ of government, it was a 
thing pour rire. I have even had the not unusual privilege of 
seeing a stirring bout of fisticuffs on the floor of the House! 
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Japan has by no means reached the state of civilisation or of 
educational development to be fit for anything in the shape 
of democracy ; nor is she likely to be within a reasonable 
period of time. It is still entirely alien to her mentality, 
which is in its essentials feudal. An outstanding personality, 
such as was, for example, the late General Count Nogi, means 
far more to her than any democratic institution. An 
infinitesimally small communist minority is said to exist, but 
this, so far as I am aware, never had the slightest influence on 
the people generally, and has been ruthlessly discouraged by 
the authorities. It was included under the head of “‘ dangerous 
thought,”’ and those suspected of professing it were under very 
strict surveillance by the police if, indeed, they were fortunate 
enough to escape gaol. With the Diet should also disappear 
the House of Peers which was largely ineffective, and, so far 
as legislation went, a comparative nonentity. Many of its 
members, however, were men who had travelled and had had 
experience in Europe or the United States ; and it was reputed 
to have been opposed to the war. 

The framework of Government, in fact, copied from that 


‘of Western nations, was wholly unsuited and inapplicable to 


the genius of the Japanese people, and was only adopted in 
response to the eager desire to assume the appearance and 
attributes of Western civilisation. The closing years of the 
19th century saw the climax of these efforts. The top hat 
and frock coat were adopted, and many strange and ludicrous 
sights were to be seen in this connection. One gentleman had 
a life-size statue of himself, which I saw myself, erected in his 
front garden, wearing a frock coat that reached to his boots, 
with a bowler hat on his head. The ladies, too, in the higher 
circles of society tried to introduce Western fashions, in which 
they usually looked deplorable. Their figures in these incon- 
grous garments were lamentable. It was the rarest thing to 
see one even tolerable in appearance. At a dance at the 
Imperial Hotel in Tokyo in the early years of the century, the 
ladies who had done their best to acquire Western modes of 
dancing, found the stays they had adopted altogether unbear- 
able, and one by one went out to the hall and shed them. By 
the end of the evening the floor was littered with these exotic 
and uncomfortable garments. 

The Western fashions of dress, as of government, ill 
became a people whose bodies and minds alike were so utterly 
inappropriate to them. What machinery of state should be 
instituted by the British and American Commanders after the 
chaotic period following the collapse of resistance ? Above 
all it is essential that the Emperor be maintained, for if he 
were to be removed the whole cosmogony of Japan would be 
shattered. He is the lynch-pin of the national system, and 
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his removal would plunge the people into chaos. There is a 
congenital and indoctrinated belief in his divine descent ; 
and rescripts by him are regarded much as the tablets of 
stone must have been when Moses brought them down from 
the mountain with the Ten Commandments engraved on 
them. The present Emperor is better acquainted with the 
world outside Japan than any of the long line of his pre- 
decessors, as he was the first, as Crown Prince, to be allowed 
to leave its shores. In 1921 he visited England, and was 
royally received here, and must have taken back with him 
some realisation at least of the comparative immaturity of 
his own country compared with Britain, in the arts of govern- 
ment. He is said to be intelligent, and to have been reluctant 
to agree to the attack on Pearl Harbour. His brother, 
Chichibu, had part of his education at Oxford, and is now 
reported as under house arrest in consequence of his pro- 
British sympathies. 

In fact, from his earliest years, every Japanese is schooled 
in the tradition that loyalty to and veneration for the 
Emperor are the very first of all the virtues. It would be in 
the highest degree dangerous to any future system of organised 
government to make any effort to deflect these to an elected 
or nominated President, and might even result in his assassina- 
tion. 

The solution would appear to be the institution of an 
oligarchy consisting of men possessing experience of the world 
outside Japan (exclusive of Germany and Italy under Fascism) 
such as former Ambassadors, educational experts, scientists, 
etc.—men of eminence in some of the arts of peace. The 
Japanese has much reverence for age and learning, as also for 
representatives of the great families. Such men as Mr. 
Tsuneo Matsudaira, former Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, whose daughter is married to Prince Chichibu, and 
who was a good friend to this country ; Mr. Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu, the last Ambassador before the outbreak of war, and 
Professor Anesaki, a noted and respected scholar, would all 
be good candidates for whatever government may be insti- 
tuted. There need not be very many—eight or ten at most. 
Their feelings of patriotic responsibility would without doubt 
impel them, whatever their reluctance, to accept office in the 
government. This would be practically a reversion to the 
early days of the restoration, when power was vested in the 
hands of the “ Genro,”’ the ‘‘ Elder Statesmen ”’ (of whom the 
best known were Prince Ito—assassinated in Korea in IgII, 
Marshal Prince Yamagata, Marquis Inouye, Marquis Matsu- 
kata, and Prince Saionji who died comparatively recently), 
under whose wise management Japan emerged from her age- 
long seclusion to make her way upwards into the realms of 
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Western civilisation. They were evidently unable to foresee 
the dangers involved in the institution of a super state General 
Staff. 

I myself have had a long period of service in Japan, first 
as a student of the language and later as Military Attaché ; 
and during the former period I was attached to a regiment of 
the Imperial Guard in Tokyo for eight months, and so had 
exceptional opportunity of studying the people and the Army 
at first hand. I found much to admire in the discipline and 
devotion to duty of all ranks, and the universal deep sense of 
personal responsibility for the good name of the regiment in 
particular and of the service in general. At one of the annual 
Grand Manceuvres one young lieutenant, obliged by exhaus- 
tion to fall out, committed suicide on his return to barracks, 
as he thought this would have reflected on the honour of his 
unit. This is by no means an isolated incident of the sort. 

On the other hand, the officers generally were of poor and 
limited intelligence, rarely with any interests outside their 
profession, and slow in their reactions to outside stimuli. (To 
the last of these, very largely, I attribute the great dis- 
proportion in the casualties they suffer in air combat, when 
pitted against ourselves or the Americans.) The Army, as I 
knew it, was fanatically patriotic ; ready and even anxious 
to die in action for the Emperor and the country ; contented 
with a life of Spartan simplicity ; wholly ignorant of any- 
thing outside Japan, and ready to accept without question or 
hesitation whatever was ordered by the High Command. 
The foregoing is not quite equally the case in the Navy which, 
from its experience of countries outside Japan, is broader in 
its views, and less narrowly fanatical and contemptuous of 
foreigners. At the same time, the sailors are as prepared and 
eager to sacrifice their lives in action as are the soldiers. 
Those that do so—soldiers, sailors or airmen—are thereby 
enshrined in the various Shokonsha Temples, dedicated to 
the spirits of those who have fallen in the service of their 
country. 

This standard of single-minded altruism is by no means 
attained by those engaged in trade—particularly those in the 
big cities. They have become a by-word for unscrupulous 
dishonesty and moral obliquity, and in fact retain their place 
as the lowest estate of the realm, though such distinctions 
have long since been abolished officially. Whatever punish- 
ment is meted out to them they have well deserved. Between 
them and the military classes come the farmers and peasants 
who, in the back blocks of the country, are decent, honest 
people of very naive and immature minds and intelligence. 
In common with the artisan class, and indeed with all the 
nation, they have a natural appreciation of beauty, both in 
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nature and in art, and personal cleanliness is universal. A 
daily hot bath is regarded as a necessity, not a luxury; and 
travelling in a tram in the lowest part of Tokyo, one never 
sees a dirty hand. 

The Japanese is a home-loving creature, and the bulk of 
those who emigrate are mauvais sujets of whom the country 
is well rid. For this reason there are comparatively few 
permanent settlers in Formosa, Korea or Manchuria, and 
those in these countries are mostly birds of passage—officials 
of one kind or another. Manchuria, now generally referred 
to as “‘ Manchukuo,” will presumably revert to China; so 
also Formosa, taken by Japan in 1894. I first saw Korea in 
1907 when it was still independent under a king. It was then, 
I suppose, the most inefficiently governed state in the world. 
King and nobles ground the faces of the poor impartially, and 
there was about the court an atmosphere of intrigue and 
graft. The Koreans are a stupid, backward race, and sub- 
mitted, as they had done through the ages, to this intolerable 
régime. Then, in 1910, Japan annexed it, largely for strategic 
reasons, and the result of their administration within half-a- 
dozen years, when I next saw it, was really astonishing. 
Roads, railways and harbours were being constructed ; 
official buildings and hotels built ; the people had begun to 
realise that the banks, formerly non-existent, were not another 
means, as they first suspected, of depriving them of their 
money ; the denuded hills were being gradually reafforested, 
and by the time the war started Korea must have been a 
prosperous, efficiently governed country. Admittedly, the 
means to achieve this were harsh ; but the end fully justified 
the means. China, up to the annexation, had a vague, 
shadowy suzerainty over it, but I doubt very much that the 
tribute had been paid for many years. It would be a tragedy 
for the Koreans if their country were to be put once more 
under her in her present state of disorganisation, or if she 
reverted to her own rule. 

What of Japan herself, stripped of all her possessions and 
trade, and reduced thereby to the extremes of poverty and 
misery—the misery of defeat and humiliation and utter loss 
of “‘ face.” Eighty million people, frustrated and disillusioned 
as they will be, constitute a problem of the first magnitude. 
They must have some lode star to which to look for light and 
leading, some fulcrum by which they can lever themselves 
up from the imminence of chaos, disease and famine to a 
bearable level of existence. This can only be provided by 
maintaining the Emperor with his semi-divine status, and 
working through him. If, advised by the ‘‘ Elder Statesmen,” 
he were to issue a rescript to the nation, and orders were given 
for submission, I believe that the nation would bow to it. 

JoHN C. SOMERVILLE. 


V-E DAY IN LONDON 


IT came as gradually as the dawn comes to the English sky, 
with no sudden shock of up-leaping light, no shouting, no 
burst of riotous colour. For days we had watched it coming, 
we had held our breath, as that first faint twilight broadened 
into the full light of peace. Now it had come, a pearl-grey 
typical English morning, with the rising sun just touching 
the Union Jack on the roof of a tall building, while, in the 
little street below, a window went up and a stout woman in 
her nightdress planted a shilling flag on an attic window-sill ; 
the flag was six inches square and it fluttered bravely. On 
the horizon the towers of Westminster and the chimneys of 
Battersea Power Station caught the first light. On how many 
mornings had one looked anxiously to see if they were still 
there! In Hyde Park birds sang. London was very still 
and quiet on this May morning. 

Out in the streets orderly crowds began to move, men 
hammered up lengths of bunting and hung out flags, and the 
buses rolled in from the suburbs crammed to the roofs with 
happy people. For once the English were talking to each 
other, laughing and joking. One elderly woman had put 
on a hat of red, white and blue paper, she did not look in the 
least eccentric, but like a jolly mother at a children’s party. 
Everyone had put on something red, white and blue, and 
everyone who had a uniform wore it proudly, as Londoners 
had a special right to do on sucha day. All the people seemed 
to be moving in one direction, towards the Palace, and it was 
so all day and for half the night, and for three nights to come, 
when, floodlit so that there shone a glow in the sky above it, 
Buckingham Palace was the focus of the city’s rejoicings. 

Many memories remain of that day and night. Parliament 
Square, a sea of people, from which emerged that newspaper 
kiosk, never opened, whose purpose had been to repel invading 
Germans. Now its roof was precariously festooned with boys 
and girls in uniform. One of the larger statues was orna- 
mented with two Wrens in white blouses (only the Navy 
could have got them there, though the Army was holding 
one of them firmly by the legs). It was very hot. The only 
police to be seen were half a dozen magnificently mounted 
men. Except for those normally on guard and traffic duty 
these were the only police seen all day. The crowds managed 
themselves good-humouredly, soberly and with no fuss. 
Medical students carrying a stuffed cock on a pole and 
accompanied by a band consisting chiefly of dustbin lids, 
paraded through the middle of the crowd, which parted to 
let them through as miraculously as the Red Sea divided for 
the passage of the Israelites. Occasionally a car or van, 
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covered with people as a fly-paper is covered with flies, its 
springs sagging on the ground, passed from Victoria towards 
Whitehall. The bells of the Abbey and St. Margaret’s pealed 
deafeningly. Every now and then the crowd laughed or sang. 
Then came Mr. Churchill’s broadcast re-laid on loud-speakers. 
It was listened to quietly, we were waiting for him to appear. 
All eyes were on the entrance to Whitehall, where the mounted 
police stood like statues. A green van came from the direction 
of Victoria, it was followed by a very small open car driven 
by a civilian ; sitting at the back of this car—surely that hat ! 
—that cigar !—“‘ It’s Winston!’ roared the crowd, and like 
a tidal wave rose and engulfed him. He stood up. It seemed 
as though the little car sailed like a boat on that sea of people. 
Far away the police, laughing, were making gestures like 
men swimming, as they edged their way towards him, their 
lovely horses swinging their quarters gently against the 
cheering excited people. Not a soul was crushed or hurt, 
and Mr. Churchill emerged intact from the attentions of his 
admirers. 

Later we heard him speak to London “ off the record ” 
from the balcony of the Home Office, his voice broken with 
emotion, while London responded as only she can, to the man 
who, through those years of hell, had stood by and for her, 
grim, gay and undefeated, the most typical Cockney of them 

all. 


The parks were full of family parties all day and most 
of the night. They ate their meals on the grass, the children 
played, the mothers cut bread and butter, and as night fell 
they lit little bonfires of waste paper and rubbish, and danced 
and sang and sat round them, so that every available corner 
held a leaping flame. Only those who know how dark we have 
been in London all these years can realise the effect of those 
lights among the trees. 

Light was in fact the thing principally remembered. 
The brilliant standard lamps on the Mall, where the boys 
and girls walked up and down, hand in hand, singing. So 
many had never seen illuminations in their lives. They just 
stood in front of the floodlit Palace, the Horse Guards and the 
Admiralty Arch, ooh-ing like children at a Christmas tree. 
We went from illuminated Westminster (where the Houses of 
Parliament were particularly lovely in a sort of smoky diffused 
radiance, caused by some trick of an upward-turned search- 
light) to Westminster Bridge, where the little gallant ships of 
Dunkirk were hung with fairy lights, and for the first time 
since the blitz something brighter than moonlight was reflected 
in the Thames. “‘ Last time I saw the old river lit up I 
thought it was the end and no mistake,” said an onlooker, 


“all hell let loose it was, the docks blazing and the water as 
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red as blood, and so was the sky, as far as you could see. It 
didn’t seem as if anything could put it out. But we did it.” 
He wore the uniform of the N.F.S. 

In Whitehall they were dancing. Nelson on his column 
lit by a searchlight from the Admiralty, looked down on a 
whirling throng of dancers doing the Lambeth Walk— 
Wrens, A.T.S., soldiers, sailors, airmen, high-ranking officers, 
stout mothers of families, all clasping hands. Somewhere in 
the Mall a gentleman with a trumpet was making a noise that 
faintly resembled “ Roll out the Barrel.” Here was a leg-less 
man in a sort of home-made bath chair. Printed on the back 
was “‘ Blitzed, but Hitler has lost more than this.”’ 

During the afternoon an incident occurred which gathered 
the whole significance of this V-E day into one swift picture. 
There was the shrill sound of children cheering, and down the 
wide avenue of Hyde Park that skirts Park Lane came a large 
dray with a big grey horse in the shafts. The dray, the horse, 
the whip and all the occupants, fluttered with ribbons and 
flags, red, white and blue. The driver was an elderly coster 
and behind him were twenty or thirty children, shouting, 
cheering, laughing and waving Union Jacks. The horse stepped 
up to his chin with pride, the wheels rattled, the flags flew, 
the happy party passed safely on, and we thought of those 
who had flung their young bodies in the path of the horror 
that threatened those children, of the strong hands that had 
saved them from the abyss. If V-E Day had a meaning it 
was here. 

MorrA DESMOND. 


ON GERMANY 


IT is, of course, not possible to forecast the political form into 
which the seething mass of German populations will ultimately 
crystallise. But one of two alternatives may be safely pre- 
dicted of the destiny of Germany as a European Power. 
Either the present sub-division which neutralises her natural 
resources will cease, and she will become one of the most powerful 
empires in the world : or else —a far likelver issue—the present 
enthusiasm will exhaust the energies of a people so unpractical, 
without leading to any definite result, and Germany will fall back 
into her old condition, more divided, more stagnant, more impotent 
than before, and more helplessly the slave of Russia. [Our 
italics.|—Essays by Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, on Foreign 
Politics, 1864, p. 143. 


GARDENING WITHOUT BACK-ACHE 


HERTFORDSHIRE is my county. My garden is on the high 
ground, in the angle between the Lea and the Maran, near the 
point where the L.N.E.R. cuts through on its way to the 
North. Those who know these parts need not to be told the 
name of the old farm hereabouts—Starved Acres—to know 
what soil I have to deal with. Those not so acquainted must 
take my word for it: the soil is a heavy, sticky, yellow clay, 
and it is just awful. The oaks on it are fine, but the crops are 
poor. 

A friend came to see me the other day. The war had kept 
him away in distant lands. He went into the garden, bent 
down and gathered a handful of earth. He let it trickle 
through his fingers. ‘‘ How many cartloads of this black stuff 
have you brought up from the valley ?”’ he asked. He was 
wrong, I assured him. No earth had been brought from 
anywhere. ‘‘ Then how could you manage to change your 
yellow clay into this ?”’ he cried, pointing downward. So I 
told him the story of my garden since 1938. 

I came to live at Rab’s Corner just a year before the 
war. There were roses then in the garden, and the inevitable 
oaks. The ‘Grow More Food” and ‘“ Dig for Victory” 
campaign reminded me where my duty lay. In fact, I had not 
waited for those famous posters to appear to dig up my lawn 
for potatoes. That was in April, 1939. Since then I have 
grown enough for my own household, and to give away as 
well. All my grass went. I have not used a lawn-mower 
since. And I dug; heavens how I dug. I trenched, and I 
double trenched, and I carted earth about in the wheel- 
barrow. I did all the digging required by the experts, and 
then some. My vegetables were good. But I acquired a 
pain in my back, renewed after every access of digging. 
That pain became a faithful companion. It finally drove me 
into discovering an easier, therefore a better way to grow 
the crops I need. 

I read many books on gardening, I listened to broadcasts, 
I waded through columns of advice in the press. Gradually 
it dawned upon me that the experts (1) copy one another, 
and (2) offer no alternative to digging. The pain in my back 
persisted and made me yearn for some alternative method. 
Finally one day I went walking through the oak-wood which 
makes the surroundings of Rab’s Corner so attractive. The 
trees are magnificent specimens. All of a sudden the thought 
was born: “‘ Oaks do not dig. They take their nourishment 
from the surface.’’ That was the start of the process, which 
changed the colour of the soil in my garden. Soon after- 
wards I went to Edinburgh on business. There I overheard 
a man talking about Robert Elliot, who during the Napoleonic 
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wars obtained remarkable results by a method of building 
up the top soil. The words “ top soil”’ stuck in my mind. 
Yes, the oaks in the wood get their nourishment from the top 
soil, formed by the rotting of leaves and other organic matter. 
Nature does not dig down. It builds up. Why should I not 
do the same ? 

With that idea in my head I returned to Rab’s Corner. 
I recruited some boys from our local school. On Saturday 
afternoons they turned up for tea and buns (my wife gave up 
her pre-war stocks). Each boy had to bring a sackfull of 
oak-leaves to a heap in the garden. Later I spread the leaves 
in layers over the surface of a plot some 40 feet long and 
20 feet wide. I called this leafy cover my carpet. I trampled 
it down. I sprinkled it with chemicals recommended by our 
famous Experimental Station in Rothampstead nearby. 
All through the winter the carpet lay and absorbed moisture. 
In the spring I stamped all over it again. It had rotted down 
remarkably well. I raked it over and dared to sow and plant 
right into it. Results were good. 

Next autumn I made what I know now was a mistake. 
I turned over the soil in that plot so that the remains of the 
carpet were buried. I did not add new organic matter. In 
the following growing season results were good, but not quite 
as good as the year before. That set me thinking about the 
advantage of leaving organic matter, compost, manure, etc., 
to lie on the surface. I experimented over a period of years 
before I came to a final conclusion against the burying, 
that is, the digging in of any organic matter. For one thing 
that could not be done without upsetting the natural arrange- 
ment of the soil in its layers. On that point my mind was 
made up: the turning over of the soil must cease. There is 
no sense in it at all, provided the subsoil is draining freely. 
But, before I describe the method I now employ in its final 
form, I have to say a few words about general principles and 
also about the tools I now use for gardening. 

The fundamental principles are three: (1) cultivate the 
soil so as to obtain a good seed-bed, (2) keep the weeds down, 
(3) add organic matter at least as much as you take out by 
cropping. The drawback of the Dig for Victory campaign 
was that it recommended one definite method to meet the 
requirements of principle No. 1, but forgot to mention the 
no less important principles No. 2 and No. 3, namely weeding 
and fertilising. In regard to the latter—I beg pardon— 
something was done by recommending the wide use of arti- 
ficial fertilisers. On that point I will have to say something 
at the end. 

I banned digging. But I had to cultivate the soil all the 
same. In lieu of the spade I chose a really English invention : 
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the fulcrum lever. The time, I hope, will come soon when no 
good gardener and no farmer will be without a fulcrum. 
The device is simple enough. It is a cast-iron piece in the 
form of a double T, the T’s being as if put together by their 
tail-ends. The head of one T is so arranged that it can be 
easily screwed on to the top bar of any ordinary fork. When 
that is done, our fork looks strange at first with that attach- 
ment sticking out at right angles to it behind, but this 
arrangement makes work easier and faster. When you have 
driven the fork into the soil by stepping with one foot upon 
the top bar, you do not try to lift it. But, leaving your hands 
resting on the top of the wooden handle you make a step 
backward. The muscles of your shoulders transmit the pull 
through your arms and hands to the handle. The fork is 
pulled backwards, but the double TT, acting as a lever, 
lifts the fork out of the ground quite easily. If you pull 
hard enough you throw the soil into the air and turn it over. 
That, however, is not needed. The motto is: gently does it. 
For the aim is not to turn the soil over, but to loosen it, shake 
it up and let the air in and the water. The fulcrum is an 
amazingly efficient tool once you have accustomed yourself 
to handle it in the right manner. If clods remain I use a 
three-pronged cultivator. Mind you, three prongs are quite 
enough. The five prongs usually supplied are too close 
together and prevent the tool being drawn quickly through 
the top soil. The fulcrum and the three-pronged cultivator, 
I find, are an ideal combination for obtaining a good founda- 
tion for sowing or planting into it. Incidentally, if you 
have to remove a dense cover of weeds of grass, drive the fork 
into the ground only just enough for the ends of the tines to 
be below the average depth of the roots. You will be sur- 
prised to see how easily and quickly the fulcrum tears that 
cover out of the soil. 

My story would be too long if I made here a list of the 
experiments I made continuously over a number of years 
before I worked out for myself the method of creating a 
fertile top-soil on my awful clay. I will describe here only the 
final result. The essence of the method is the laying down 
of the complete carpet. The latter consists of three layers. 
First I lay down straw, which preferably has been bruised, 
cut or otherwise broken up. If possible that layer of straw 
about an inch thick is well rolled in. On top of it comes a 
layer of dry oak leaves. These, too, are trampled and rolled 
in. The layer on top consists of compost or manure. The 
whole carpet, if time permits, is rolled and amply watered. 
In the spring it is raked over. It does not matter if ends of 
straw and bits of half-rotten leaf lie about. Our business is 
to get fertility without worrying about prettiness. When the 
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right time arrives seed is sown into that top layer. If seedlings 
have to be planted, I use an iron bar to make holes for them. 
An ordinary dibber has not the necessary weight to penetrate 
easily into the hard soil beneath. And the results achieved 
are so regularly satisfactory that I am confident of having the 
right to make this claim: without digging it is possible to 
obtain results at least as good as with the old method. 

Now, you may ask, why is it that I come out into the open 
claiming success for the new method ? Well, my reply may 
sound curious. It is that I have found out that my discovery 
is no discovery at all. In America, as I now see from a book 
just published (Faulkner, The Ploughman’s Folly, Michael 
Joseph Ltd.), farmers in the Middle West apply the same 
method on a commercial scale. Without my knowing it, 
Dr. Keen at the Experimental Station in Rothampstead, 
after ten years of scientific experiments, also came to the 
remarkable conclusion that cultivation of the subsoil has not 
the importance ascribed to it by a long series of generations. 
Dr. Keen’s findings are in a pamphlet published for him by 
the Royal Society of Arts in July, 1942, which came into my 
hands only a couple of months ago. But then, I confess, I 
associated that distinguished Society with water colours 
rather than with agriculture. 

I have only one request to make to readers of this article. 
What I have done at Rab’s Corner you can do practically 
anywhere. The magic carpet may be otherwise composed 
than of straw and leaves. Any organic matter will help. 
After all, what is our object ? It is from a given surface to 
obtain the best results with the least expenditure of labour 
and of time. I hold that with my method I save 50 per cent. 
of labour and 75 per cent. of time. I do not ask readers to 
take that for granted. I would be glad if they will make the 
experiment themselves. 

Now about those artificial fertilisers. Let me tell you a 
secret. Since I produce my carpets I have given up using 
them except in rare circumstances, for example when setting 
potatoes. Those fertilisers may produce excellent results in 
certain circumstances. But they must always be used to 
supplement nature’s own fertilising, and never alone. Nothing 
can compete with the fertility obtained with the help of stable 
manure, or a good compost heap. Myself I cannot find stable 
manure in the quantities I need. I make my own compost, 
and not without success, I think, because my neighbours call 
me the Father of Stinks. That, however, goes back to my 
original experiments. Now I manage to avoid making my 
compost smell at all. 

JOHN WYNDEN. 


LONDON LORE 


To the student of social conditions it is often an advantage 
to trace the history of some small alley, however mean and 
frowsy, while others will be more interested in resurrecting 
the ancient folk that lived in it, however obscure. Who, for 
instance, were Gelly and Dibbles, who successively gave their 
names to an alley on the south side of Throgmorton Street ? 
As Gelly Alley it first appears in 1633, when a cobbler rented 
a cottage there. The neighbours complained of his disorderly 
conduct, and the Vestry of St. Bartholomew Exchange, con- 
sidering he had several children who might become chargeable 
to the parish, ordered the landlord to turn him out of both 
house and parish. 

By 1643 it had become Dibbles Alley, when a Mr. Yeomans 
left £500 to buy it for the parish. The bequest was only 
partially fulfilled by 1652, when they bought five cottages for 
£270 and placed the parish pensioners in them, who had 
before been boarded out. As parish property we hear more 
of it in the Vestry Minutes, such as that it had only one cess- 
pool for all the cottages, cleaned out once a year. In 1659 
they paid a cottager 30s. to do it, and in 1665 it had to be 
done more thoroughly, because the top fell in. In 1656-57 
New River water was laid on, but where it was obtained before 
is not stated. 

One cottage belonged to the Clothworkers’ Company, and 
was hired by the Vestry for another pensioner, widow Hall, 
who lived there alone. In 1659 she fell downstairs, broke her 
arm, and severely bruised her head and body. A local doctor 
undertook to cure her for £6, and refused to take less, so they 
paid him out of the £12 they found in her purse. They 
returned her the balance, and out of it made her pay for the 
medicine. 

They constantly spent money on repairs until all was con- 
sumed in the Fire of 1666. The Vestry made no effort to 
rebuild, but bought more ground in the alley and let it on 
building lease. When new houses arose they hired one for 
£19 a year and brought back their pensioners. To make the 
new houses more attractive they renamed the place Bartholo- 
mew Court in 1678, but it was not until 1690 that they hired 
a man to paint the new name over the old. ‘A century later 
it was changed to Throgmorton Court and in 1824 it was 
swept away for good, to build the offices of the Alliance 
Insurance Co., who still remain, on the east corner of 
Bartholomew Lane. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
OLD AND TRUE 


Oxtp AND TruE. An Extemporary Anthology 1941-43. Published for 
The Times by the English University Press (5s.). The book that lies 
before me is the third volume to be issued of the series of quotations that 
The Times has published daily throughout the war years under the 
Shakespearean heading ‘“‘Old and True.” Many copies of the first 
volume of 250 extracts were destroyed in an air raid, and the second 
volume reprinted all the passages from No. 1 to No. 650. The present 
book contains the quotations from October 29, 1941, to December 31, 
1943—that is, from No. 651 to No. 1323. The series was brought to a 
close in The Times a week after VE-day with No. 1747, a highly appro- 
priate passage from Dr. Johnson’s Idler :— 


“In every life there are certain pauses and interruptions, which 
force consideration upon the careless, and seriousness upon the 
light ; points of time where one course of action ends, and another 
begins ; and by vicissitudes of fortune, or alteration of employment, 
by change of place or loss of friendship, we are forced to say of 
something, this is the last.” 


In taking farewell of ‘‘ Old and True,” The Times described the series 
in a leading article as “‘ an extemporary anthology perhaps unique in its 
kind.” Few would contest this claim, and many might not object to the 
deletion of the modest “ perhaps.” Of the making of anthologies there 
is no end, but it is improbable that any one has sat himself down before 
conscientiously to discover a quotation apt for each week-day in five and 
ahalf years. Diaries and tear-off calendars often do their best, we know, 
to anticipate particular days and seasons with something emotionally 
or climatically suitable ; but ‘‘ Old and True ” was of a different order— 
it daily attempted to “‘ cap ” the news of the preceding 24 hours. Some- 
times, of course, it failed, and was left to enunciate a pious platitude ; 
but it scored a surprising number of bulls-eyes. 

The Times has acknowledged its indebtedness to its readers for their 
help in suggesting quotations. Those who know the variety and quantity 
of the communications that find their way to a newspaper office, and who 
appreciate that The Times in particular is the chosen target of the nation’s 
letter-writers, can well imagine the number of suggestions that must have 
been received. Some, no doubt, were hopeless and could be consigned 
to oblivion at once. Others will have been good, but unsuited to the 
“note” of the night (night, be it observed, not day—for though news- 
papers are read in daylight, in newspaper offices it is always night!) The 
latter were probably kept in cold storage pending the creation of an 
appropriate set of circumstances ; and no doubt it has been not the least 
of the feats required of the compilers of “‘ Old and True” to lay hands 
on them at the right moment. Again, to avoid giving the same quotation 
twice has required organisation in a series of over 1,700 passages. 

The series as a whole must have seemed to many to bear the impress 
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of one man’s wide reading in English, German, and especially classical 
literature. Those who have some acquaintance with the editorial staff 
of The Times can make a shrewd guess as to who that man may have been. 
Traditional anonymity may now be broken, and for a very sad reason, 
Mr. C. S. Brodribb died on June 21—deeply regretted by all. 

The index of this latest volume of “‘ Old and True ” gives an excellent 
idea of the richness of the anthology and the variety of authors quoted. 
We can imagine it as the table plan of a magnificent banquet in a marquee 
tent in the Elysian Fields. Bismarck sits between Lord Birkenhead and 
Blackstone, where he may get a belated lesson on the development of 
English character and institutions. Charles Dickens finds himself 
between de Tocqueville and Sir Charles Dilke. Gambetta, Garibaldi, 
Garrick and George III make a lively quartet. Horace is appropriately 
placed between Anthony Hope and A. E. Housman (he should get on 
well with the authors of The Dolly Dialogues and The Shropshire Lad, and 
Housman would always be ready to translate). Conversation between 
Kant and Keats might not flow so easily, but Lord Macaulay should have 
something to say to Machiavelli, and an irony of fate gives Nelson the 
chance of another broadside against Napoleon. Shakespeare and Shelley 
are well met ; and perhaps the luckiest man at the table is one of the few 
authors in the book happily still with us, General Smuts (his presence, by 
the way, is a clear intimation of immortality), who has Sydney Smith as 
his neighbour. 

Enough of this galaxy of ghosts, however. Even “‘ Old and True” 
cannot make them flesh and blood. But it has often brought back their 
voices—still and small or loud and pugnacious—with the apt comment 
on the news of the day. 

Many of the best quotations were short and pointed. I remember a 
few from the earlier volume. In May and June, 1940, we had Shake- 
speare’s “‘ Holdfast is the only dog,” while from Tennyson’s Revenge came 
** And he said, ‘Fight on! fight on!’” We bombed Genoa, and 
Shakespeare provided a line from The Merchant of Venice, ““ Good news, 
good news! Ha, ha!—Where? In Genoa?” Dickens had the perfect 
comment on the introduction of the V sign, Sam Weller’s “I spells it 
with a ‘V’” For the rationing of eggs Mr. Pecksniff was called in. 
“** And eggs,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘ even they have their moral. See how 
they come and go! Every pleasure is transitory ’.” 

In the volume under review Milton comes into his own with the 
geographical and prophetic passage published when the Allies first landed 
in North Africa :— 

Or thence from Niger flood to Atlas mount, 
The kingdoms of Almansor, Fez and Sus, 
Marocco, and Algiers, and Tremisen ; 

On Europe thence. . .” 


the comment on the capture of Sicily :— 


Return Alphaeus, the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams ; return, Sicilian muse. 
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and the lines from Comus which were so perfectly appropriate to the 
escape of Mussolini :— 


What! have you let the false enchanter scape ? 

O ye mistook ; ye should have snatched his wand, 
And bound him fast... 

Yet stay, be not disturbed ; now I bethink me 
Some other means I have which may be used. 


Here are three more bulls-eyes. When the King went to North 
Africa and Malta in June, 1943, “Old and True” had this from 
Shakespeare’s Henry V :— 


Where is the King ? 
The king himself is rode to view their battle. 


The tragic news of the death of the Duke of Kent reached London on 
a rainy day, and the next morning The Times contained these lines from 
Spenser :-— 


Hath not the air put on his mourning coat, 
And testified his grief with flowing tears ? 


The announcement of Mr. Churchill’s illness was accompanied by 
Wordsworth’s 


. . . The might 
Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes.” 


But to choose one passage from another for quotation is an invidious 
task, where all, in one way or another, have been good. It may be hoped 
that the whole series will be republished in a single volume, for the 
coming of peace cannot detract from the beauty or relevance of most of 
these passages, while they should be read with interest by posterity as a 
running commentary on the events of the war. 

The decision to bring the series to a close at the end of the European 
wat was wise, for war in the Far East cannot be effectively annotated 
from the literature of the West. The prospect of an indefinite succession 
of quotations from The Mikado was alarming, to say the least—and, 
failing this, it looked as if the series would fall into the hands of oriental 
specialists. Mr. Brodribb had begun to feel the strain some time before, 
and wrote for private circulation an “‘ Epilogue”? which he gave me 
permission to reproduce :— 


Crabbed O/d and True 

Have nigh reached the finish : 
Old is full of rue, 

True is often thinnish. 


O/d is worn and stale, 
Truth is bleak and high : 
Both together fail 
Mostly to apply. 
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Odd, thou art like history, 
Self-repeating never ; 
True, thou art a mystery, 

Obfuscated ever. 


Old, I pretermit thee ! 

True, I cannot hit thee ! 
Let us stop the series : 

I’m not feeling strong ; 

You’ve been out too long : 
O go home, my dearies ! 


Now that the “ dearies ” have finally “‘ gone home,” we can honestly 
say that the writer was over-pessimistic. The Times found a good deal 
of ancient history that had repeated itself, and it was continually hitting 
the true. The series proved to be a most ingenious method of saying 
much in a small space—always a sound journalistic recommendation, but 
doubly valuable in a lean war-time newspaper—and must have induced 
many people to explore paths of literature that they would otherwise 
never have known. 

The gallery of special-purpose anthologies is well stocked. The word 
anthology comes from the Greek dv@os, a flower, and Joya. Originally 
it meant a collection of the flowers of verse. But it has been applied for 
nearly a century to “any other literary collection,” and the gallery of 
anthologies might now include not only the Oxford books of verse, The 
Golden Treasury, and the many standard dictionaries of quotations, but, I 
suppose, such a curiosity as O/d Moore's Almanack and such friends as 
Whitaker and Wisden. Among them “Old and True,” unique in its 
method and in the circumstances of its publication, will take its place, 
testifying to the way in which the world’s literature of freedom came to 
the aid of a free people during the long years 1939 to 1945. 

We all, no doubt, have our pet “Old and Trues” that were not 
among the 1,747 chosen. Perhaps I may be allowed to launch into the 
early months of peace two passages that seem to have the necessary 
qualities for a lasting “Old and True,” and between which I sense a 
subtle connection. The first is quoted by Dr. Schuschnigg, who 
mercifully came through the war alive, in his biography Farewell Austria. 
It is from Goethe’s Xenien :— 


Urspringlich eigenen Sinn 
Lass dir nicht rauben 
Woran die Menge glaubt 
Ist leicht zu glauben. 


“Do not let yourself be robbed of your true self. It is easy to believe 
what the crowd believes.” 

The second is from Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Now Then, Smith !—a 
poem in which he reminds us of what we owed in 1914-18 to the “ five 
million Smiths ” who obeyed the call :— 
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‘ Now then, Smith !’ the skipper said, 
And at the word the thing was done. 
But where is Smith, whose hand and head 
Have played a match with death and won ? 
He’s just a chap among the chaps, 
Unknown, unhonoured, as before, 
And there he’ll stay until perhaps 
The world has need of him once more. 


Looking out over a still troubled world, we hope, and pray, that that 
day may never come again. 


WILTSHIRE MEMORIES 


Four VicrortAN Laprges. By Edith Olivier. (Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d. 
net.) In Miss Edith Olivier’s new book, the very title of the first chapter, 
“These Leisured Ladies,” gives one a pang of longing for an “‘ oppor- 
tunity offered by unoccupied time,” which seems unfortunately little 
likely to recur within the lifetime of many of us no longer in the prime 
of life. This is the more to be regretted since the leisure of Victorian 
days did not only produce spaciousness, dignity and beauty, but it also 
produced individuals capable of enjoying life and of making the best 
use of the opportunity of developing their own special talents and of 
being of use to their fellow creatures. There is no doubt that the tradition 
of voluntary service for others which was so marked a feature for the 
most part in those days grew out of that leisured life in the villages and 
country towns. Miss Olivier has chosen her four ladies well, and between 
them they give a charming picture of the neighbourhood of Salisbury 
and of the country houses in which they lived. Two of them, Mrs. 
Alfred Morrison and Mrs. Percy Wyndham, were women of the world, 
brilliant hostesses, full of wit and charm. These two ladies travelled 
much, built beautiful houses and collected lovely furniture to fill them. 
But in addition to entertaining their friends and relations, they never 
forgot their humbler neighbours, and the success of a local school treat 
was as important to them as listening to the witty conversation of their 
friends. The third lady, Miss Barbara Townsend, spent almost the 
whole of her 97 years in the shadow of the cathedral, at Mompesson 
House. Sunset and moonrise over the lovely building were the subjects 
of numerous sketches and paintings, which, with the baking of her pottery 
and the cherishing of her garden, filled most of her life. Miss Olivier 
gives us glimpses of Barbara and her sisters enjoying a brief spell of 
London life ; and one wishes that she had told us how they managed to 
keep fresh and lovely to the end of an evening the wreaths of natural 
flowers with which they adorned their heads. 

But perhaps the most interesting of the four is Miss Annie Moberly. 
Her father was first Headmaster of Winchester and afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury. One of a family of fifteen, Annie Moberly was brought up in 
an atmosphere of learning, as well as of “habits of fun, games and 
habitual merriment . . . full of interest in everything, tender kindness, 
cheerfulness and keen brilliant wit,” to quote Miss Charlotte Yonge, an 
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old friend of the family. These characteristics were to stand her in good 
stead, when, after the death of her father, she was asked by Miss Words- 
worth, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, to become the head of St. Hugh’s, 
then in its infancy and housed at 24 Norham Road, Oxford. She said 
herself that she never for a moment thought herself “the right person 
in the right place” ; but she was Principal for 29 years, and during that 
time she organised her life on the old-fashioned lines of her old home, 
meeting difficulties with good manners, good temper and _ balanced 
common sense. Her success as head of a pioneer College for Women 
at Oxford is surely an outstanding instance of the educative value of 
being one of a large family. But there was another side to her character, 
She believed herself to be gifted with what Highlanders call second 
sight. Her book, written jointly with Miss Jourdain on their Adventures 
at Trianon, is well known, but she had other curious experiences. When 
her father died at Salisbury, she saw two great white birds rise from the 
Palace garden and fly over the cathedral. She found that this was 
supposed to be a sign of the death of a Bishop of Salisbury. Years later 
she discovered in the records at Constance an account of the death of 
Bishop Hallam there in 1414. At the end of the account it was stated 
that “‘ then came the great sign of the birds.” Her vision of King’s 
College, Cambridge, the night before she paid her first visit there, is 
most interesting. This new book will add to Miss Olivier’s popularity 
as a writer, with its glimpses of a world far removed from the turmoil 
and stress of the present. There are some portraits of the four ladies, 
photographs of Miss Barbara Townsend at 91 and of Mrs. Morrison at 
85 being particularly attractive. 


THe HorsE OF THE Sun. By L. F. Loveday Prior. (John Murray, 
gs. 6d. net.) Miss Prior’s new book deals with India of the native 
Princes during some 40 years up to the present war. She was born in 
India and has travelled extensively, and this picture of that fascinating 
but baffling country is interesting and, on the whole, well drawn. Specially 
good is the description of the three wives of the old Maharajah in the 
earlier part of the book. But her young Maharajah is somewhat 
exaggerated—he wandered very far from the standards of that magni- 
ficent old soldier and fine gentleman, Sir Pertab Singh of Jodhpur—and 
it is incredible that any Rajput prince, however depraved and demoralised, 
would be capable of ordering the burning of his favourite horse. The 
thoughtful younger brother is well drawn and his views on Gandhi and 
the future position of the British Raj in India are sound. Miss Prior has 
obviously set herself to giving a picture of life in a small native state, 
and very wisely makes no attempt to show the feeling of the country at 
large. But her description of the Round Table Conference in London, 
and the life led by her characters in Europe at that time, is very true and 
good. Miss Prior’s story is well constructed and absorbing and there 
is an excellent series of notes, ethnological and religious, with a glossary, 
which will be very helpful to the reader with no practical knowledge of 
the country. 
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SAFEGUARDS 


THE CoNTROL OF GERMANY AND JAPAN. By Harold G. Moulton and 
Louis Marlio. (Faber and Faber, 10s.). Dr. Moulton is President of 
the Brookings Institution, a well-known American organisation for 
research and training in the social sciences, and Dr. Marlio is a French 
engineer and industrialist with both business and committee experience 
who has been on the staff of the Brookings Institution since 1941. Both 
authors are thus men of exceptional competence ; and their subject is of 
outstanding importance to the world. Their analysis is searching and 
informative. As regards Germany, they consider means of reducing 
German industrial power by partition into small states, creating an 
independent Rhineland, cutting off East Prussia, and isolating Prussia, 
They review economic control plans of different types, including reducing 
Germany to an agricultural state, seizing financial control over German 
industry, restricting mineral imports into Germany, and supervising 
key war industries—iron and steel, machine tools, aluminium and 
magnesium, chemicals, oil, nitrogen and hydrogen, civil aviation, railways 
and electricity production. In the case of Japan, they study the reduction 
of Japan to her pre-imperial status before she conquered or took the 
colonial territories—largely on the mainland of Asia—on which a great 
part of her military power depends. Throughout their discussion Dr. 
Moulton and Dr. Marlio are thoroughly informed and practical. In the 
case of Germany, for example, they consider that the production of 
ingot aluminium—the principal raw material of a host of war industries, 
especially aircraft—can and should be suppressed ; synthetic oil produc- 
tion can similarly be prohibited; and both civil and military aviation 
can be forbidden, as well as private flying. Other suggested controls— 
e.g., the suppression or strict regulation of the vital machine-tool industry 
—they regard as impracticable. That there are immense difficulties in 
the problem of permanently preventing Germany and Japan from ever 
seeking military power and conquest again is obvious. It is, indeed, 
by no means certain that the next threat to world peace will be either 
German or Japanese. But for the general reader there is no better study 
than the present volume of the possibilities of controlling Germany and 
Japan by methods already in the public eye. 


FARMING IN OUR TIME 


Four YEARS Harvest. By Frances Donaldson. (Faber and Faber, 
7s. 6d. net). Messrs. Faber and Faber have published many good books 
dealing with the land recently. This, by Mrs. Donaldson, is a sequel 
to her first book describing her first venture in farming. Approach to 
Farming told of her buying a farm early in the war days, a plucky thing 
for one then without previous experience. This second book continues 
the story of her adventures, her successes and failures. She shows 
herself to have the right instinct for the land and a deep love of the 
country and all country things. No one but a born farmer could say 4s 
she does, “I absolutely love de-maggoting sheep.” She began by 
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appointing a bailiff to help her, but quickly found that the work was done 
without her and that she was learning nothing. She decided, greatly | 


daring, to take on the management alone and to make her own decisions | 


as to whether the hay was ready to be carried or the corn to be cut—an | 


agonising experience for the first time, tempered by the delight of 
knowing that next year there will be no sleepless nights on that account, 


There are good chapters on sheep and the dairy herd. Mrs. Donaldson 4 
is enthusiastic over the Combine tractor and its possibilities for the 7 
future of farming. She is quite right about cows requiring individual | 


attention and about the yield of milk being greatly affected by the feeding, 
In the early days of Grade A milk, as it was then called, a farm in Cumber- 
land producing this had a fine herd of cows, each one of which had her 
own bucket with her name on it for her milk, and another, also named, 
for her food. Each cow’s ration for the day was fixed in proteins and 


carbohydrates in proportion to her milk yield. The author discusses the | 
various methods of farming and is strongly in favour of the Ley system, | 


The increase in our native food supply during the war years has been 


ee Oe 


remarkable. This book makes interesting reading, and should be an | 
encouragement to others to go and do likewise. We close it in the hope © 
that Gipsy Farm may grow and flourish and that this keen farmer may © 
not be obliged to follow her husband on his return to some spot where | 


she cannot farm. 


TREES 


Tue Woop FROM THE TREES. By Richard Jefferies. (Pilot Press, | 
gs. 6d.). The literature on trees, timber, wood and wood products is | 
surprisingly scanty when their importance are considered, and since } 
John Evelyn wrote Sy/va at a time in the seventeenth century when | 


glass factories and iron furnaces were rapidly robbing the country-side © 


of its wood, no one has brought up to date the history of forestry and — 


the wood-working and wood-using industries or has assessed theif” 
importance to modern life. So large and comprehensive a task Mr, | 
Jefferies does not perform or indeed attempt; but what he has written © 
out of an experience which includes work in the timber trade and J 
university study of economics is interesting and informative. The Wood ¥ 
from the Trees tells its readers something about the many different kinds” 


of trees which furnish the wood and wood-products which Britain uses 
in war and peace; gives a series of pictures of the forest industries in” 

the countries from which our wood comes; describes the branches of ; 
work in logging, timbering and milling ; gives an account of many of 

the industries using wood as a raw material (the pulp and paper trade, 
the plastic wood industry, and branches of the plastics trade are among 
them) ; and discusses sensibly various aspects of forestry and forestry” 
policy on which, of course, the future of timber supplies largely depet d.. | 
Trees are among the most beautiful and most important things in they 
world. Nowhere has the hand of mankind worked greater harm than} 
among the ancient forests which formerly covered vast areas now stripped 

of trees. 
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